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From - Publicher— To You 


HE most amusing thing in this 

issue, according to our mind, is 

_ “Mr, Merritt Takes a Day Off.” 

As a rule, political reporters are re- 
quired to write at endless length on sub- 
jects which are extremely intangible but 
which nevertheless must be buttressed 
with cold statistics and hard facts. Mr. 
Merritt has been doing this for The 
Outlook recently in his endeavor to find 
out what the South thinks of Al Smith. 


HE other day, however, in the 

midst of his trip he was suddenly 
overcome by the conviction that it is 
impossible to set anybody straight about 
cnything, anywhere, at any time. He 
has set forth his candid and extremely 
gloomy fears on this subject in the pres- 
ent article, which provides very enter- 
taining reading, 


NTEREST in Miss Millay’s article 

“Fear,” published two weeks ago, 
has prompted us to print in this issue 
Professor Jastrow’s very intelligent eval- 
uation of us and our prejudices, based 
on the letters we have received, 


HE majority of our readers prob- 

ably know already that Professor 
Jastrow is one of the most distinguished 
and widely known American, psycholo- 
gists. He is the author of many books 
on the subject, has occupied the chair 
of Psychology in the University of Wis- 
consin since 1888, and is as well a lec- 
turer in the New School for Social 
Research, In effect, his article presents 
an intellectual view of the subject Miss 
Millay treated from a poet’s standpoint. 


AY we say just a word here about 

the new Book Service which is 
announced on another page? It has 
always been The Outlook’s wish to be of 
the utmost personal service to its sub- 
scribers. Our Travel Bureau and our 
Classified Department have hitherto 
been evidences of this wish, 


N offering our new Book Service just 
before Christmas we are following 
that policy further. We wish you would 
read the announcement on page 377 and 
take advantage of the offer made there 
in selecting your-Christmas gifts. Like 
the Travel Bureau, there is no charge. 
We have a very intelligent literary de- 
partment. There is no reason why you 
should not benefit from it. 
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The Pittsburgh Explosion 


F it be true, as seems probable, that 
I the Pittsburgh disaster was caused 

by the use of a blow torch in re- 
pairing a tank next that which ex- 
ploded, the flame being carried through 
a connecting pipe, then it is only one 
more example of the vast tragedy that 
may result from human careless or lack 
of perception and of the constant need 
of skilled inspection at all danger 
points, 

Whatever the cause, the tragedy was 
devastating. The gigantic holder of 
natural-gas reserves laid in ruins a dis- 
trict of tenements for blocks around; 25 
or more killed; perhaps 500 injured; 
$5,000,000 worth of property destroyed 
—such are the bare facts as they appear 
the day after the calamity. The suffer- 
ing, terror, panic, and despair caused 
cannot be put into statistics. 

This was the largest natural-gas tank 
in the world. It had a cubic capacity 
of 5,000,000 cubic feet. It stood over 
200 feet high. It went up, witnesses 
say, for a great height like an enormous 
balloon, and burst into flames, “a gigan- 
tic bail of fire against the sky.” 


A city built on a volcano cannot 
move the volcano, but a city need 
not let an artificial volcano be built 
in its midst. 


New England’s Need 


if was Vermont that bore the heaviest 
attack of New England’s flood dev- 
astation, and it was to Vermont that 
President Coolidge sent Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sargent, like himself, a native of the 
Green Mountain State, to study how 
best relief might be afforded and pre- 
ventive methods taken for the future. 
It is believed that Federal aid will be 
needed, for in Vermont alone transpor- 
tation by highroads and railways and 
over bridges has been so crippled that 
it may take not far from a million dol- 
lars to make them passable. Governor 
Weeks, of Vermont, is confirmed by the 
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Red Cross when he states that the need, 
not for charity, but for rehabilitation, is 
pressing. In some places farms have 
been abandoned because they are 
flooded or lie half buried by rocks and 
débris, That Congress will recognize 
the need and deal with the New Eng- 
land flood situation and the Mississippi 
Valley situation with equal liberality 
and an equally long view to the future 
cannot be doubted. 

It is interesting to note that one 
sequel of the New England emergency 
was the establishing by the Postmaster- 
General of airplane mail service between 
Concord, New Hampshire, Montpelier, 
and Burlington, 

Not alone tributaries of the Connecti- 
cut River, but the streams of other 
watersheds, such as the Winooski, Mud 
River, Westfield River, and others, over- 
flowed their banks, broke down dams, 
and caused havoc. The situation was 
not that of one great disaster, but of 


many comparatively local disasters, so° 


that the work of both relief and repara- 
tion must be carried on here, there, and 
all but everywhere. Winter is coming 
and at mid-November there were still 
towns so isolated that they could be 
reached only afoot or by airplane; about 
7,500 people in the four States injured 
are receiving Red Cross assistance, 


Yankee thrift and resource are 
proverbial; New England’s people 
are independent; all the more, 
therefore, they deserve and must 
have friendly help. 


Where the War Ended 


cy Armistice Day a little ceremony 
was held in the Forest of Com- 
piégne, where just nine years before the 
war ended. In an ordinary car of the 
Wagon-Lit Company, a halt was called 
te the business which had been devas- 
tating half a continent. 

For some time this Armistice Car had 
stood in the great courtyard of the 
Invalides in Paris, in the shadow of the 


Number 12 


tomb of Napoleon, amid the relics of 
many a war, and viewed weekly by hun- 
dreds of sightseers. But the weather 
was rapidly destroying it, and in the 
quandary which arose it was an Ameri- 
can, Mr. Arthur D. Fleming, of Pasa- 
dena, California, who came to the res- 
cue. ‘Learning of the difficulty, Mr. 
Fleming, who is President of the Board 
of Trustees of the California Institute of 
Technology, contributed the money with 
which a concrete shelter has been built 
at “the crossroads of the Armistice.” 
Now the car stands just where it was 
when Marshal Foch and Herr Erzberger 
ended the war at five o’clock one autumn 
morning in 1918. 

At the recent ceremony of inaugura- 
tion, M. Fournier Sarloveze, Mayor of 
Compiégne, presided, and M. Painlevé, 
Minister of War, Marshal Foch, and the 
American Club of Paris attended. A 
drive through the Compiégne country is 
still an utterly depressing affair, for 
much as reconstruction has progressed, 
the section is still full of completely 
shell-torn houses and churches. 

In recognition of the generous gift, 
President Doumergue has made Mr. 
Fleming a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. 


In this era of transportation 
could there be a more fitting em- 
blem of the restoration of normal 
relations after war than a railway 
car? 


King Automobile 


lines industrial kingship of the auto- 
mobile was never more dramati- 
cally illustrated than by the ceremonies 
and popular demonstration at the offi- 
cial opening, on Saturday November 12, 
of the Holland Venicular Tunnel, which 
connects New York City with Jersey 
City under the Hudson River. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, pressing a golden tele- 
graph key in Washington, excited the 
electric current that drew aside the flags 
which curtained the tunnel’s eastern and 
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western entrances. The excited electric 
current communicated its vitality and 
briskness to waiting thousands who 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
offered them of walking through the 
white-tiled, perfectly ventilated, and 
electrically lighted tubes before the 
never-to-end procession of automobiles 
began streaming through. 

On the first day of its public existence 
between forty and fifty thousand motor 
cars passed through the tunnel, carry- 
ing about 180,000 passengers, without a 
mishap. 

The tunnel, nearly two miles long, is 
a result of the demands of mtotorists for 
rapid transit. But even the tunnel, a 
remarkable feat of engineering, will not 
satisfy the needs of King Automobile. 
For his comfort the Hudson is to be 
bridged by the hugest suspension span 
in the world at a point not very far 
north of the Holland Tunnel. The 
newspapers announce that a little mor- 
sel of 50,000 tons of steel is already in 
progress of fabrication for the bridge, 
the plans for which are hardly yet 
drafted. 


We are certainly living in an em- 
pire of speed, and the automobile is 
its monarch, 
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The New York exit of the new vehicular tunnel 


A Railroad Election 


HE city of Cincinnati has several 
claims to distinction. It is the 
birthplace of the only living ex-President 
of the United States; it is the nearest 
large city to that hypothetical and ab- 
stract mathematical point known as the 
center of the population of the United 
States; and it is the only city in the 
United States—in the entire world, for 
that matter—which owns a trunk-lin 
steam railroad. : 
This municipally owned railroad, 
about 350 miles in length, is the Cin- 
cinnati Southern. Its construction was 
begun in 1869 and completed in 1889 
by the municipality of Cincinnati in or- 
der to maintain that city’s claim that it 
is the “gateway of the South.” At first 
the municipality tried to operate the 
road, but failed to make it pay, and 
finally leased it to a private company, 
now a part of the Southern Railway 
system. Under the lease the property 
has been profitable and returns to the 
city a net annual income of more than 
a million dollars. ; 
In the recent election the citizens of 
Cincinnati, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, voted to extend the lease for 
ninety-nine years at a regularly increas- 





ing rental which will not only pay the 
interest on the municipal bonds required 
for the construction of the road but will 
yield a handsome surplus for the pay- 
ment of interest on other municipal 
bonds. 


Cincinnati’s unique railway is an 
object-lesson in the economic policy 
of government ownership combined 
with private operation of public 
utilities, 


A Quiet Bower 


| ationetg is not, contrary to a com- 

monly entertained opinion, the only 
autumn activity at Yale University. 
The authorities of that venerable insti- 
tution, where athletic skill is both an art 
and a science, are hard at work com- 
pleting the new Art Museum of the 
University, which will cost $1,000,000, 
a sum quite as large as the cost of a 
good football stadium. The Museum 
will not only contain the administrative 
offices of the Art School and an audi- 
torium to seat five hundred persons, but 
it will house some of Yale’s collections 
of sculptures and paintings, already cele- 
brated in the educational and art world. 
Among these perhaps the most notable 
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is the Jarves collection of Italian primi- 
tivas. Thus the Yale undergraduates 
will have the satisfaction of finding out 
for themselves by observation whether 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will 
keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet breathing. 


A stadium is a good thing for a 
university, but so is a quiet bower. 
s 


Money-Making and Generosity 


F this is an age of money-making on 
I a vast scale, it is also an age of gen- 
erosity of equal proportions, 

The Art Museum at Yale, referred to 
in a foregoing paragraph, is largely the 
gift of two anonymous donors of New 
York. Yale has also received a hand- 
some sum for special research work from 
Charles H. Ludington, Vice-President of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, whose 
death occurred on November 13. Mr. 
Ludington was also a benefactor of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The growth of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, famous as the producers of 
the “Ladies’ Home Journal” and the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” is one of the 
romances of American business, com- 
parable in many respects to the rise of 
the Ford Motor Company. Mr. Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis and Mr. Henry Ford both 
had a vision of the enormous purchasing 
power of that group of millions whom 
Lincoln called the plain people. Begin- 
ning in a small way and with untiring 
personal industry and persistence in the 
face of discouraging obstacles, Ford and 
Curtis have supplied great masses of 
Americans with commodities that are 
both useful and pleasure-giving. Their 
merchandising is really a form of philan- 
thropy or public service. 

Perhaps this could hardly be said of 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., but as a dis- 
tributer of wealth in useful public ser- 
vice he has had no peer in history. The 
latest Rockefeller benefaction is a gift 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $2,000,- 
000 to the Government of Palestine for 
the building and endowment of an ar- 
chological museum. This is a part of 
the “Jerusalem town-planning scheme,” 
in which Mr. Rockefeller is interested 
because Palestine is “‘a country whose 
past is perhaps of more importance to 


the world than that of any other land.” | 


The younger Rockefeller has been a 
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very large donor to the study of history 
through archeology. 


Wealth democratically produced 
and assembled can, it seems, be 
democratically spent, 


Fact or Fake P 


AX France is agog with excitement. 
Are the Glozel discoveries authen- 


tic or are they fakes? Today every 


Frenchman is said to be either a Glo- 
zelian or an anti-Glozelian, ready to do 





HOAX OR SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE ? 


A sample of writing from Glozel, 

which some scientists claim is an 

alphabet invented by stone age 
man 


ardent battle for his view of an intellec- 
tual-scientific controversy such as could 
reach great heights only among the 
French people. With less excuse French 
Cabinets have even been known to fall, 
or, as the French say, “step on a banana 
peel.” , 

In 1924 a peasant’s plow revealed at 
Glozel, near the celebrated Vichy, a few 
bushels of clay tablets, clay pots, arrow- 
heads, and other artifacts. The tablets 
bore strange inscriptions. Some of the 
characters resembled those of our alpha- 
bet. And on this evidence an elaborate 
theory has been built up: that the 
alphabet we use, instead of originating 
merely with the Pheenicians, dates back 
several thousand years farther; that in- 
stead of tracing to Asia it traces to 
Europe; that stone age man invented 
and used an alphabet—our alphabet, in 
fact; that written language is far older 
than archeologists formerly thought, for 


the Glozel finds may be as much as 
12,000 years old! 

All this, if established, would throw 
quite a troublesome monkey-wrench into 
the wheels of the historian. And the 
French, after three years of argument, 
have now appointed a committee of an- 
thropologists to study the Glozel finds 
and render, if possible, a decision. In 
the meantime the newspapers are full of 
Glozel date-lines, President Herriot has 
listed the locality as a national monu- 
ment, thus removing it from the hands 
of local amateur archeologists, 

Among eminent French scientists 
some are as definitely committed to a 
belief in the authenticity of these finds 
at Glozel as others are committed to the 
opinion that they are a hoax. Still 
others who do not think them fraudu- 
lent regard them as the comparatively 
recent work of Roman sorcerers. Di- 
verse opinions about them are held so 
stoutly that, no matter what decision is 
rendered by the committee, the question 
is likely to remain open for years to vex 
the world’s students of language and 
writing. The lead tablets bearing “Jew- 
ish” records of 1100 a.p., found a couple 
of years ago in Arizona, might aptly be 
recalled to mind. The layman will do 
well for a time to take newspaper items 
about Glozel cum grano salis, 


If the alphabet should be traced 
to the stone age, some French and 
Pheenician reputations will fall; 
but, luckily, the Phoenicians are be- 
yond bothering about their chief 
title to fame. 


How Far Away Is 

Abyssinia P 

A DAM site in Abyssinia—which 
seems too remote to concern Amer- 

icans—has lately caused a near-contro- 

versy between Great Britain and the 

United States. 

First it was announced that an Amer- 
ican engineering firm was to build a 
$20,000,000 dam across the Blue Nile 
River where it flows out of Lake Tsana 
for the Abyssinian Government. The 
purpose was to stop destructive floods 
and to supply irrigation to the British 
Sudan, west of Abyssinia. 

Then it appeared that, under a treaty 
of 1902 with Great Britain, Abyssinia 
could not grant the right without British 
consent. While negotiations for a Brit- 
ish concession for the work had been 
unsuccessful, Great Britain made it evi- 
dent that she would oppose a concession 
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to Americans. She has built up a large 
cotton-growing industry in the Sudan, 
and does not want to pay for irrigation 
to any but British concerns or to have 
the water works in any but British 
hands. 

Egypt also objected to the proposed 
plan, as threatening to Egyptian inter- 
ests in the waters of the Nile. And 
France supported the British right to 
oppose the project. 

Shortly afterward the representative 
of the Regent of Abyssinia, who had 
nearly completed negotiations in New 
York, announced in London that no 
contract would be signed without the 
consent of Great Britain, 


Even engineering schemes in 
Africa are not too remote nowadays 
to affect the international relations 
of America, 


An Italian Nobel Prize 
Winner 


ew Nobel Literature Prize has just 
been awarded for the year 1926 to 
Signora Grazia Deledda. Only one 
other woman (Selma Lagerlof) has won 
this prize. Signora Deledda is known 
to English and American readers chiefly, 
if not solely, by her tragic story “La 
Madre.” Besides this, only one other 
book of hers, so far as we know, has 
been translated into English, and that 
was written nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Signora Deledda is highly esteemed in 
her own land, and is one of the three 
women writers who were included in the 
Italian Academy of Immortals, founded 
by Mussolini. 

The bent of this author is distinctly 
tragic, and she has been especially fond 
of describing the wild nature of the peo- 
ple of her own birthplace, Sardinia. 
“The Mother,” which led to the Nobel 
award, is peculiarly and devastatingly 
tragic and sad. It is, however, in point 
of art almost perfect; and as we read of 
the temptation of the son, a priest, and 
the sorrow and final death of the mother, 
we are profoundly moved. 

Pirandello, who all but stands at the 
head of Italian literature of our day, has 
called this book one of the greatest nov- 
els in the Italian language. 

On the appearance of “The Mother” 
four years ago, The Outlook review said 
of it: “The subject is tragic, the emo- 
tion aroused is poignant (a much-abused 
word, but precisely correct here), and 
the soundness of the psychology and the 
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intensity of human passion and despair 
make the story a little masterpiece.” 


Mother-love is an old theme, but 
it is never trite when art and genius 
illuminate it. 


Thompson and the Canadians 


yW™ an army of followers two 
thousand strong, Mayor William 


Hale Thompson, of Chicago, invaded 
Washington on the day before election 





William Hale Thompson 


to advertise flood relief. Whatever inci- 
dental publicity Big Bill, as-he is called, 
might get from this visit to the Nation’s 
capital was presumably not unwelcome. 
Surrounded by mayors from various 
towns and cities in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, he informed the members of the 
House Flood Control Committee that 
the only institution that could stop the 
floods was the Federal Government. He 
heard himself praised as worthy to stand 
beside Lincoln and Roosevelt. He 
breakfasted at the White House the next 
day in company with Senator Lorimer, 
with whom in 1910 Theodore Roosevelt 
refused to sit down at dinner. Then he 
returned to Chicago. Washington, ac- 
customed to parades, was not greatly 
thrilled, and there is no evidence that 
the House Flood Control Committee was 
greatly informed. Certainly the country 
at large was hardly aware of the event. 
There was a time when such a gesture 
would have awakened great enthusiasm. 
Perhaps it has had its effect along the 
Mississippi Valley; but it has certainly 
left the Nation cold. 

So Mayor Thompson is back to renew 
his attacks on the British. 





Three days after election—on Armi- 
stice Day—representatives from the 
British Empire gathered at Arlington 
Cemetery at Washington. They were 
the British Ambassador, the Canadian 
Minister, and several members of the 
Canadian Cabinet, accompanied by 
others from the Dominion and by Cana- 
dian troops. They came to dedicate a 
monument presented by the Government 
of Canada to the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States in honor of citi- 
zens of the United States who had 
served in the Canadian army and given 
their lives in the World War. these 
were men who anticipated the decision 
of their country and joined the Allies 
before the United States declared war or 
afterwards found in the Canadian army 
their easiest way toward service. At 
Arlington stands the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier.. Near it will now stand 
the monument to what might rightly be 
called America’s Unknown Army. Cer- 
tainly it is not known how many of 
them there were. It is certain only that 
by thousands men of this country 
crossed the border to fight with those of 
the British forces in the common cause. 
And the monument will stand as a re- 
minder, not only of them, but also of 
those common ideals that have kept and 
will keep the border between the Repub- 
lic and the Dominion guarded, as Mr. 
Davis, the United States Secretary of 
War, said, “only by the common love of 
liberty and justice in the hearts of the 
people of both Canada and the United 
States.” 


Even the strident tones of a 
trouble-maker may be drowned by 
the eloquent silence of a granite 
cross. 


Not Wet and Dry 


HE State-wide vote in Ohio and the 
Mayoralty election in Detroit, 
Michigan, have been interpreted as a 
victory for the wets and a victory for 
the drys, respectively. In Ohio a bill 
supported by the Anti-Saloon League 
was defeated in a referendum. In De- 
troit the candidate which had the sup- 
port of the dry element was elected 
Mayor. In neither case, however, was 
the issue the simple one of the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. 

In Ohio the vote against the bill sup- 
ported by the Anti-Saloon League was 
not by any means cast wholly by the 
wets. For years in the so-called “village 
liquor courts” the justices collected their 
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fees out of the fines that they assessed. 
This practice gave to every justice an 
interest in convicting the accused, Last 
March the United States Supreme Court 
declared this practice unconstitutional. 
Then the Legislature passed a bill to 
change the practice, but left the maxi- 
mum salary of a justice dependent upon 
the collection of fines. It is true that 
it provided that the fee should be paid 
by the defendant upon conviction or by 
the State upon acquittal; but the law 
was widely regarded as a bad one. Mo- 
torists objected to it on the ground that 
it would still encourage speed traps. 
Opposition to it was led by drys, . The 
Anti-Saloon League tried to make the 
issue a referendum on prohibition, and 
was beaten. The defeat of the bill 
showed that the hold of the Anti-Saloon 
League in Ohio was weakening; but it 
did not show anything about opinion on 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act. 

In Detroit the candidate who scouted 
the idea of adequate enforcement of pro- 
hibition was beaten; but it is not at all 
clear that he was beaten because of his 
stand on prohibition. His opponent, 
John C. Lodge, took no part in the cam- 
paign. And when finally he was elected 
he simply said that “wet and dry” was 
“no issue in the campaign,” but that he 
was sure that the people who knew him 
knew that “the laws would be enforced 
in a decent and orderly manner.” 


American voters have in these 
two elections shown their indepen- 
dence of the self-constituted censor 
and the demagogue alike, 


Governor Smith and the 
Vote in New York 


I’ Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New 
York, were not the most prominent 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, the vote in New York State this 
year would not have been of interest to 
the Nation. But Governor Smith took 
an active part in the campaign to secure 
the defeat of one of the proposed 
amendments to the State Constitution 
and the passage of other amendments. 
And the outcome has been considered as 
a measure, if not a very accurate one, 
of Governor Smith’s political strength in 
his own State. The amendment he op- 
posed was defeated by a big majority 
and the amendments that he favored 
were passed. 

The impression that the result in New 
York has made has been deepened by 
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the action of his opponents. The Re- 
publican majority in the Legislature 
seemed to challenge the Governor by 
insisting on submitting to the voters the 
proposal that an election of Governor 
should come every four years simulta- 
neously with the election of a President. 
Governor Smith opposed this proposal 
on principle because he believes that 
putting the election of Governor and 
President simultaneously would tend to 
confuse the minds of voters and to en- 
able politicians to nominate weak can- 
didates for Governor to be swept in with 
successful Presidential candidates. Gov- 
ernor Smith did not make this a party 
issue. If it was a party issue, it was 
made such by his opponents. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, a great many Re- 
publicans were as opposed to this pro- 
posal as Governor Smith himself. The 
defeat of it leaves the term of the Gov- 
ernor as at present, two years, but it has 
tended to emphasize the fact that in his 
State Governor Smith’s voice is the one 
to which the people of the State are 
most ready to listen. Whether he could 
command their votes for President in 
anything like the same proportion, how- 
ever, is very doubtful. 

In the same election the Republican 
hold on the Legislature was strength- 
ened. 


National politics and State poli- 
tics do not always mix. 


Soviets, Italian Style 


M USSOLINI has finally put through a 
Soviet system under Fascist con- 
trol in Italy. 

Most Americans confuse the idea of 
Soviets with Bolshevism—not knowing 
that the Russian word “soviet” merely 
means “council.” It happened that the 
system of running a nation by hand- 
picked councils instead of representative 
parliaments began in Russia during the 


Communist revolt, and so became iden--: 


tified with the Bolsheviks. But the 
monarchists, if they had had enough 
force to overthrow Kerensky and the 
Provisional Government, might equally 
have set up a Soviet system. In fact, 
the Czar’s Council of Ministers was 
called “Soviet.” Any one can operate 
a Soviet plan who starts first—as the 
Italian dictator is proving. 

The Fascist Grand Council—which is 
Mussolini’s supreme organ of political 
rule—has decided that after next year 
only members of the thirteen Fascist 
guilds and certain other selected groups 





may vote for members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Thus the only semblance 
of political rights remaining to Italians 
is limited to adherents of the Black 
Shirt party. And they, naturally, are 
to cast ballots only for Fascist candi- 
dates. 

The system is even more copper- 
riveted than the Bolshevik plan in Rus- 
sia, where some “non-partisans” manage 
to elect spokesmen in the Soviet Con- 
gresses. In Italy the Fascist guilds are 
to present their nominees for the Cham- 
ber, whose membership is to be reduced 
from 560 to 400. The Grand Council 
will then go over the lists and revise 
them. The voters may then take this 
single ticket—or just not vote at all. 

Since Mussol’ * names the members 
of the Fascist nd Council, all that 
will be really necessary is a motion that 
the Chairman cast one ballot for the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


Fascism may be the new political 
efficiency, but it will make Ameri- 
cans look forward with new appre- 
ciation to next year’s party conven- 
tions and Presidential campaign, 


Who Shall Guard the Guardians P 


USTICE Sippons, trial judge in the 
J Fall-Sinclair case, has ordered an in- 
vestigation to determine whether in con- 
nection with that trial there has been 
committed criminal contempt of court. 

It has already been revealed, not only 
that operatives of the Burns Detective 
Agency trailed jurors in that case and 
reported upon their habits and even 
their financial condition, but also that 
one of these operatives made an affida- 
vit, which the subscribing operative has 
declared to be false, to support the alle- 
gation that a Government agent, an As- 
sistant Attorney-General, had tampered 
with one of the jurors. It appears that 
McMullin, the Burns Detective Agency’s 
operative, who subscribed to the affida- 
vit, had first gone to the Government 
counsel in the case on the advice of 
Governor Pinchot, to whom he had told 
his story, and had revealed the plans in 
which he had become involved, and that 
he went on with his work, carrying out 
the instructions of the agency under full 
knowledge of Government counsel. 

William J. Burns’s statement that his 
agency had done nothing which it was 
not perfectly lawful for it to do and the 
allegations which have been made about 
the actions of this agency in this case 
cannot very well be reconciled. It is for 
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Part of the crowd which watched the funeral procession of Florence Mills 


the purpose of getting at the truth that 
the investigation is ordered. Public 
opinion must await the finding of the 
facts. But there is no doubt that con- 
ditions which have been already revealed 
ought to be remediable by law. 


There is nothing more important 
for the Government to do than to 
protect the protectors of life and 


property, 


Towards Freer Trade 


| Fm: tariff barriers are the ob- 
jective of the nations whose repre- 
sentatives have been in session at the 
International Conference in Geneva for 
the removal of trade restrictions. 

The United States apparently may 
sign the convention they finally adopted. 
Our delegation was put in the embar- 
rassing position of having to oppose one 
of the vital principles of the convention. 
This was a clause declaring that return 
to freedom of trade of any particular 
product entails on the producing and 
consuming countries correlative obliga- 
tions. Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to 
Switzerland, heading the American dele- 
gation, argued that this seemed to call 
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upon the United States to grant reduc- 
tion of import duties on manufactured 
goods to countries abolishing export 
prohibitions on shipments of raw mate- 
rials to the United States. He contended 
that the American tariff system does not 
admit this principle of reciprocity. 

The Conference voted against the 
American position and retained the 
clause. Reports from Washington now 
make it seem probable that the Admin- 
istration may accept and sign the agree- 
ment. 


After advising Europe to cut 
down tariffs, America would be in 
an odd position if she refused 
to consider practicing what she 
preaches. 


Blue Grass Politics 


HERE was a time when horse-races 

and hard liquor were not subjects 
on which Kentucky was likely to be 
divided politically. But in the recent 
election they nearly created a political 
revolution. Mr. Beckham, the regular 
Democratic candidate for Governor, was 
distinctly and positively dry; also he 
advocated doing away with the pari- 


mutuel system of betting; and as this is 
the only method legally allowable in the 
State, his stand repelled all race-track 
advocates. As a result of a bitter fight 
in which, it is stated, the Negro vote was 
surprisingly large, the Democratic candi- 
date was beaten by a small majority for 
Judge Sampson, Republican, who was at 
least not ardently dry nor ardently in 
favor of race-track legislation. The 
tendency in the North has been to re- 
gard the victory jocosely. ‘The hoss is 
still king,” says one editorial writer. In 
fact, there were several complications of 
a local political kind. 


If this is political Kentucky in 
1927, what may be its uncertainties 
in 1928? 


A Dancer of Blues 


A LITTLE colored girl, eight years old, 
came to the Harlem district of New 
York about twenty years ago. Even 
then she was on the stage singing and 
dancing in child roles. When she was 
buried the other day, Florence Mills was 
mourned by all Harlem and by many 
thousands outside her own race and 
place of residence. Men and women on 
the stage and off the stage sent tributes 
and sympathy. Many thousands of peo- 
ple passed before her coffin. She was a 
favorite of the theater public, not be- 
cause she was a Negress on the stage, 
but because she gave them pleasure and 
had in her nature spontaneous gayety. 

There was nothing tremendous or dis- 
tinguished about this little stage girl. 
She was not a great comedian; she did 
not stir the heart deeply; but in her own 
way she was inimitable—quaint, gro- 
tesque; just a singer and dancer in 
musical comedy, she was the center of 
attraction in an all-colored troupe of 
which she was the popular “Blackbird.” 
Yet the papers say that there is a move- 
ment to build a memorial mausoleum 
and a life-size statue at a cost of 
$20,000. There is something pathetic 
about Florence’s short, vivid life, her 
early death, her unique appeal. 

Perhaps the reason is expressed by a 
critic of her work who first praised her 
spontaneity and quality of seeming to 
enjoy making things up on the spot, but 
concluded by saying thet she had what 
some call personality and the poet calls 
a soul. 


To put all of one’s self in work 
or in art makes for something more 
than success. 
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What Is the Best Defense 
of the Truth P 


| XCEPTIONAL interest has been aroused by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s article in The Outlook for November 
9, entitled “Fear.” 

Evidently in the minds of many readers have arisen with 
regard to it two questions: 

First, why did The Outlook print it? Briefly, because any 
such view held by many people of intelligence and expressed 
with such beauty and force should be made known to thought- 
ful and discerning people. 

Second, does The Outlook agree with that view? Briefly: 
Yes, in so far as Miss Millay holds that ngffman should be 
convicted of crime because of prejudice as to his social theo- 
ries; No, in so far as she takes for granted, assumes that it is 
a generally accepted fact calling for no proof, that in the case 
under discussion the men were convicted of crime because of 
prejudice as to their social theories. 

Among the letters elicited by Miss Millay’s article, some of 
which are printed elsewhere in this issue, was a personal let- 
ter addressed to the Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook. Though 
evidently not intended for publication, it expresses so well an 
impression which that article must have made upon many 
readers that we take the liberty of printing it without the 
writer’s name and of printing with it Mr. Abbott’s reply: 


November 9, 1927. 


My dear Mr. Abbott: 


The Outlook has always stood for the highest ideals, and 
I have often turned to its pages to get the correct point of 
view on difficult questions, I fail, however, to get any enlight- 
enment from the article entitled “Fear” or your editorial 
comment as contained in the November 9 issue. 

The article itself is fit only for a most rabid Socialistic 
magazine. It states that “Christianity is already so spotted 
and defaced by the crimes of the Church that this stain does 
not show very dark.” It ridicules duty, honor, courage, 
purity, sacrifice, as “pretty concepts” and “fragile dolls.” It 
questions our motives for entering the war. It takes for 
granted that Sacco and Vanzetti were sentenced solely because 
they were Anarchists and that “Justice is a woman of stone 
above a court-house door.” It finally accuses man as acting 
solely through fear and that “not one out of ten thousand 
has a spark of true courage in his heart.” 

May I ask what good object is to be gained by advertising 
and publishing in headlines all these falsehoods? If it is that 
both sides of the question should be heard, then you should 
come out with a strong editorial to set the reader straight. I 
fail, however, to find any criticism of the author’s statements 
in your editorial. You simply leave it open to the public to 
decide if she is right or wrong in her views. 

The inclosed pamphlet entitled “The Red Peril,” by Frank 
A. Goodwin, contains facts which are worth reading, and the 
wide publication of which would do far more good, in my 
opinion, than the author’s article “Fear.” 

I am very sure what I have written is the view-point of 
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those who wish to see religion and the laws of our land up- 
held, and to encourage an ever increasing love and confidence 


in each other. Yours very truly, 


November 11, 1927. 
Dear Mr. 

You read in Edna St. Vincent Millay’s article a meaning 
that I do not find there. You think she ridicules duty, honor, 
purity, courage. I think she is holding up to scorn what she 
regards as false concepts of them. You think she makes game 
of justice as a graven idol. I think she is pleading for a jus- 
tice that she regards as real instead of a mere formal image 
of it. You think that she regards all mankind as actuated 
solely by fear. I think she is addressing those groups, often 
dominant in industry and politics, who, though not aware of 
it themselves, are controlled, not by their faith in their fellow- 
men, but by their fears. What I think she was trying to do, 
and believed she succeeded in doing, was to show the evil and 
danger of allowing ourselves to be ruled by fear rather than 
by, as you express it, “love and confidence in each other.” 
And when she sees evidence, as she thinks she sees it, of fear 
enthroned, of people being punished for the doctrines they 
hold and teach, however false, in short, for being Reds, she 
denounces the sham and cries aloud for real duty, honor, 
purity, and courage. 

Please read the article again and see if I am right or not. 

The Outlook, which is as far from being either Anarchist 
or Socialist as you are, printed this article because it believes 
that this point of view, which is that of many intelligent, 
thoughtful, honest, and patriotic people, ought to be known 
to its readers. 

Where I differ from Miss Millay is not in the principle 
which I think she was upholding but in the application of it. 
She takes for granted as a fact that Sacco and Vanzetti were 
tried and condemned because those in authority were afraid of 
their doctrines. I think that that is entirely too much to be 
taken for granted. I believe that the only thing that can be 
justly assumed is that they were tried because those in author- 
ity believed there was credible evidence that those men were 
guilty of murder. The pamphlet on the “Red Peril” which 
you send me tends, I am sorry to admit, to support Miss Mil- 
lay’s assumption. In that pamphlet Mr. Goodwin attacks 
the condemned men, not because they are murderers pri- 
marily, but because they are Reds. He, it seems to me, does 
not give any evidence of being actuated by “love and confi- 
dence,” but does give evidence, in what he says, of being 
actuated by fear—fear of the Red peril—and lumps with 
these two men all Socialists and pacifists, and even such peo- 
ple as Felix Frankfurter and Miss Whitney. In spite of that 
pamphlet and in spite of Miss Millay, who thinks that such 
people as Mr. Goodwin are in control of our courts, I believe 
that the majority of our citizens are brave and fair and can 
draw a distinction between murderers and Socialists and do 
not wish to see people put to death because they are Anarch- 
ists. If I thought that the majority of Americans were 
controlled by fear of what even Anarchists teach I would 
despair of the country. There are those who, however, so 
believe that the majority are ruled by fear, and I think that 
they have the right to express their opinion and to warn their 
fellow-citizens of the consequences. 

The Outlook has always exercised the liberty of printing 
articles with which it disagreed in part or even wholly. It 
exercises that liberty when it has the chance to publish an 
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article expressing the point of view of numerous people whose 
intelligence and honesty entitle them to a hearing. The very 
fact that it has an established character of stability and com- 
mon sense should, I think, enable its readers to understand 
the reason for printing articles that express opinions that 
differ from its own. 

Even if we thought that Miss Millay was wrong in the 
principle she upholds, as we think she was wrong in the appli- 
cation of it, we should still feel free to print it. This is in 
accord with the well-considered and well-established policy of 
The Outlook. Six years ago—within two years of his death 
—my father wrote an editorial in The Outlook from which I 
quote the following sentences: 


“The Outlook believes that the best defense of the truth is 
an absolutely free field for discussion between truth and error. 
... 1 have faith in truth and faith in my fellow-men and a 
lifelong faith that the best way to conduct men to the truth 
is to let them know all that can be said against it. And I 
have no faith in my capacity or the capacity of any man or 
set of men to determine what opinions may be excluded from 
the discussion. . .. Most Americans will agree that the stand- 
ard of spiritual intelligence is higher in America, where error 
has been free, than in Spain, where a few wise men have de- 


cided what the common people may read. 
“LyMAN ABBOTT.” 


The Outlook has always acted on the principle that the 
practice of stifling opinions or feelings engendered by opin- 
ions on public matters is dangerous and that the best way to 
get at the truth is to let differing opinions and consequent 
feelings be ventilated. On that principle we shall continue 


to act. : 
Very sincerely yours, 


ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


War Talk 


[ best way to bring on a war is to talk about its 
probability and do nothing about the conflicts of 
interest that might cause it. 

Talk of this kind has been surprisingly prevalent of late 
about possible war between Great Britain and the United 
States. It dates from the failure of the Geneva Naval Con- 
ference, which disturbed thoughtul people in both countries. 
Apparently there are more troubled minds in England than 
here. Two prominent British publicists visiting America, 
Wickham Steed and J. A. Spender, have voiced friendly 
warnings about the danger of naval rivalry. Lieutenant- 
Commander Kenworthy, a leading younger member of Par- 
liament, and formerly a member of the Admiralty Staff, in 
his book “Peace or War,” foresees England standing at the 
head of a European federation of distrust of America and 
Japan and Great Britain—with Canada neutral—fighting a 
sea struggle with the United States. And Viscount Grey, the 
former Foreign Secretary, said in an Armistice Day address: 

“Soon, even if they are not doing it already, the two na- 
tions will be building fleets against each other, not so much 
for the requirements of their own countries as for the sake of 
prestige.” 

On our side, Representative Britten, of the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, has pointed to the British building pro- 
gram as a reason for providing more naval protection for 
American commerce. And Thomas A. Edison has lined up 
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with Commander Kenworthy in predicting that the European 
Powers will combine in war against the United States. 

Our relations with Great Britain are more important than 
our relations with any other nation. All around the world, 
wherever a cardinal policy or an interest of the United States 
is concerned, we come in contact with the British Empire. 
If, as some people say, war between the two nations is “un- 
thinkable,” it is of the unthinkable that some other people 
are plainly thinking. Yet there is no point at issue so vital 
as to justify, or even of itself to threaten, war. The useful 
thing is to face frankly the fact that there are differences and 
disputes, and to examine and dispose of them one by one be- 
fore they can lead to difficulty. Two broad arbitration trea- 
ties between Great Britain and the United States are to come 
up in the course of next year for review. A reassuring and 
wise step will be the renewal and extension of these agree- 
ments as a means of keeping the British and Americans 
friends. 


Sportsmanship—The Letter 
or the Spirit 


MATEUR athletics provide a sort of moral laboratory 
A in which certain laws or principles of life can be 
demonstrated. 

One of these principles is that the letter kills but the spirit 
gives life. 

Among rules adopted by leading colleges are those designed 
to get rid of the so-called “tramp athlete’—the wandering 
star lured from college to college, owing each college in turn 
nothing but temporary athletic allegiance. Naturally, the 
feeling has grown up that true sportsmanship requires the 
observance and enforcement of these rules against the tramp 
athlete to the letter. 

Yet by the literal interpretation of one of the rules accepted 
by Harvard, Yale, and Princeton one of the most sportsman- 
like of Yale athletes has been debarred from the football field. 
For three years he has played on Yale’s team, and then some 
one discovered that for a few moments he had played on a 
freshman team at Brown University.. There was nothing of 
the star athlete about Bruce Caldwell at Brown. He was not 
lured away from Brown to Yale. He is as true a Yalensian 
as any other man on the team; but a literal interpretation of 
the rule has debarred him. Both Princeton and Harvard 
athletic authorities urged the Yale authorities to let him play; 
but the very principle of sportsmanship which led them to 
urge Yale to relent led Yale to observe the rule as it stood. 

Mr. Bingham, director of athletics at Harvard, stated the 
consequences tersely: “The Harvard Athletic Committee feels 
that by adhering to a technicality both institutions are doing 
a gross injustice to one of Yale’s finest sportsmen.” 

Legalism, developed to cure evils in athletics, has itself be- 
come an evil. It tithes mint, anise, and cummin, and forgets 
the weightier matters of the law. If retained, it will substi- 
tute a code of petty regulations for that mutual loyalty which 
is the essence of the sportsmanlike spirit. 

In this respect, as in others, athletics have a lesson to teach 
America. Legalism clogs our courts; legalism blurs our judg- 
ments; legalism promotes the spirit of trying to “get by;” and 
yet legalism can penalize the guiltless. In the laboratory of 
athletics we can see how it works, and we ought to profit by 
what the laboratory teaches. 
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Our Prejudices 


Discussed in the Light of Psychology 


HE OUTLOOK has placed be- 
for me some twoscore letters’ of 
its readers provoked to expres- 
sion by the arresting article of Miss 
Millay on the juridical execution of two 
“nameless” men, whose trial and fate 
(citing Mr. Bellamy’s introductory 
statement) “has brought to light in one 
way or another the deep-seated preju- 
dices and antipathies of the present 
day.” For therein precisely lies the 
enduring significance of this cause 
célébre. The states of mind disclosed 
by a “poet’s cry of disillusionment” and 
its aftermath are of interest; presuma- 
bly, they reflect a representative range 
of opinion. Naturally, the few who are 
moved to write feel more strongly or 
may be more deeply concerned either for 
the rectitude of public opinion or of 
their private convictions than the many 
who reflect in silence. 

In about the ratio of five to one, the 
exhibit records a warm, more usually a 
hot, protest against author and editor. 
The feeling ranges from mild consterna- 
tion to shocked outrage. “Will the edi- 
tor tell a perplexed reader what has 
happened?” writes a naval officer. Why, 
ask others, should The Outlook suddenly 
resort to “yellow” journalism in printer’s 
ink and editorial methods? Several old 
and constant readers are amazed; others 
cry out “in anger and disgust.” “Never 
has such a vicious, false, and wicked 
article” appeared in a first-class maga- 
zine. The effusion is “an insult to thou- 
sands of readers” accustomed to look to 
The Outlook for “fairness and sanity.” 
The publication is “absolutely inexcusa- 
ble.” Nor does the well-known fact that 
The Outlook disagrees with Miss Mil- 
lay’s conclusions protect the editor from 
such confidential advice as: “Next time 
you are tempted into any mcre of that 
Millay stuff save yourself and us by 
taking a sleeping-powder. . . . You are 
dippy on the subject.” 

The article is set down as an emo- 
tional outburst which “any high-strung 
sentimental creature could produce;” “a 
weak sob-sisterly effusion.” It bristles 





? Representative letters of these twoscore 
are printed on another page—THE EDITORS. 
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By JOSEPH JASTROW 


with untruth, ignores facts, is one-sided 
in its sympathies, ‘‘a ludicrous piece of 
nonsense,” “so far from the truth as to 
be absurd.” By what right does Miss 
Millay pose as a super-jury overriding 
the judgment of jurors, judges, compe- 
tent tribunals, and a lay commission? 
Others deplore that the agitation should 
be resurrected, 

The minority who approve congratu- 
late writer and editor upon their cour- 
age and sense of tolerance; they regard 
the article as notable. Yet one who 
agrees that the judgment in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case was wrong regrets that 
The Outlook gave space to “so stupid an 
expression” of this opinion. 


_ is desirable to review this collection 
of statements as a sample exhibit of 
states of mind, leaving untouched (so 
far as that is possible) the guilt of the 
accused of the specific crime charged, 
and the fairness, legal or otherwise, of 
the trial. But there is one circumstance 
that I cannot omit, since, as I see it, it 
is the largest fact or factor in the reac- 
tion to the verdict by a most responsible 
and calmly reflective portion of the pub- 
lic, though it is hinted at (not stated) 
by but one correspondent—namely, the 
open gap between the evidence and the 
verdict. I estimate as very large the 
numbers of those who followed the pro- 
ceedings or the competent digests and 
reviews with no sympathy for the de- 
fendants and with pronounced opposi- 
tion to their Anarchistic views, yet who 
were puzzled to explain how the two 
men could have been convicted upon 
such unconvincing evidence. Conse- 
quently their attitude is one of dazed or 
neutral uncertainty; they cannot attain 
a belief one way or the other. All that 
they assert with complete conviction is 
that, regarding themselves as members 
oi a jury or board of review, they could 
not bring themselves to vote—if vote 
they must—for conviction on such evi- 
dence; and this applies equally to those 
who think it more likely that the ac- 
cused were guilty or guiltily involved 
than that they were innocent. 

I am unable to dismiss from my mind, 
as I read these letters of protest, this 


fundamental consideration; for here is 
the “nub” (as William James would 
have said) of the suspicion of prejudice 
in both directions. I may be showing 
my own prejudice in favor of a rational- 
istic attitude in holding that where the 
connection of premise and conclusion is 
so imperfect one should expect as the 
most general reaction that of suspended 
judgment. But the psychologist knows 
as well as any one else the strength of 
the tendency to take sides. Men are by 
nature partisans; and only the few by 
training and self-control approach the 
judicial, even the tolerant attitude. One 
need not go beyond quite familiar psy- 
chology to suspect that there is some 
other force than logic or proof at work 
that sends the balance of judgment to 
the one conviction or the other, and 
usually with fervor and tenacity; and 
that is the measure of prejudice that is 
here concerned, For prejudice is not, as 
commonly conceived, a crude, insensi- 
tive blindness or stubborn determination 
to reach, or even to jump, to conclu- 
sions that are personally, which means 
emotionally, acceptable. Prejudice is 
formed of subtler stuff; it intrudes as a 
slight, subdued, often subconscious de- 
viation of the logical eyesight that in- 
capacitates it to see rightly. We are all 
prejudiced, though some far more so 
than others, and differ still more signifi- 
cantly in the control that we exercise 
and are eager to exercise over our preju- 
dicial inclinations, The dangerously 
prejudiced man is he who gives in to his 
inclinations not only with unrestraint 
but with exultation. In the attempt to 
buttress or protect our prejudices by 
reasons—with choice of fact and argu- 
ment alike—and so pacify our logical 
conscience, we are fairly alike, differing 
only in the skill and frankness with 
which we practice this dubious art. 


I MAY be permitted to record that I 
was in Boston during July and 
August, when excitement and agitation 
ran high and the fate of Sacco and Van- 
zetti was sealed. The opinion as I en- 
countered it was in agreement with The 
Outlook’s set of replies. At least five to 
one of the Bostonians whose judgments 
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I could learn held that the men had re- 


_ ceived a fair trial and exceptional con- 


sideration, were definitely or presumably 
guilty of murder, and the law should 
take its course. In some circles the sub- 
ject was a closed issue; its discussion 
was taboo. Even an expression of doubt 
was regarded as an index of sympathy 
with the two Anarchists on trial. Many 
reached this decision with regret; more, 
with the stern resolve that the menace 
which these men represented should be 
dealt with summarily and effectively. 
(As often happens in cases where preju- 
dice is involved, there arose the distor- 
tion of the false issue; men meaning to 
be fair in discussion and conclusion are 
influenced by substituted issues that in- 
trude and distort judgment. In this 
case, most unfortunately, the issue ap- 
proached that of a challenge to Ameri- 
can institutions, thus naturally arousing 
strong feelings and a state of mind un- 
favorable to tolerance and a suspended 
judgment. All this appears in and be- 
tween the lines of the protests against 
Miss Millay’s article. 

My dominant reaction to the judg- 
ments that prevailed through the recent 
agitation and its continuation in the 
present aftermath of opinion, viewing it 
all as an objective exhibit in the psy- 
chology of prejudice, is far from reas- 
suring. We come out of the affair with 
no very creditable record; we didn’t 
keep our heads or our hearts as well un- 
der control as might be expected of a 
people so privileged in education, in 
available leadership, in tolerant tradi- 
tion. I still retain the conviction that 
the American mind is big enough to 
manage a Sacco-Vanzetti agitation more 
composedly, more wisely. And _ this 
holds as well if we accept the conclusion 
that the way adopted was the right one. 

Our common name for this over-emo- 
tionalized and unwisely emotionalized 
type of judgment is hysterical. To the 
editorial comment that there is no 
hysteria in\Miss Millay’s words the let- 
ters of protest take exception. Much 
depends upon how loosely or how rigidly 
we use the term, There is certainly as 
much of it in the protests as in the fer- 
vor of the poet’s wrath, while the threat 
of cancellation of subscriptions as a form 
of protest suggests a childish petulance 
congenial to hysteria. What impresses 
me as peculiarly intolerant is the asser- 
tion that The Outlook should have de- 
clined to open its pages to a statement 
opposed to its own position. If that is 
the accepted idea of editorial responsi- 


bility, we have much to learn, The pub- 
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Joseph Jastrow 


lication of this article is a fine example 
of editorial tolerance; may it be abun- 
dantly followed! Equally commendable 
is the consideration given to the subject 
in the quieter period of the aftermath. 
When feeling runs high, reason runs low. 
Wise deliberation is possible when there 
has been time for calm reflection. The 
haste to get back to business as usual 
and forget the past is an indication of 
defective mental hygiene; it is poor 
morale. We were, and perhaps still are, 
eager to forget the Great War and throw 
away the lessons of the most momentous 
if disquieting piece of history of the 
modern period. This impatience is of a 
piece with the intolerance that eases the 
way to prejudice. It is not along that 
route that psychological sanity or moral 
salvation lies. 


Wye Miss Millay’s view that the 

questions raised by the execu- 
tion of the nameless ones are and should 
remain living issues I cordially agree, 
though my preference for a reasoned 
statement would lead me to adopt a very 
different type of appeal for the present 
situation. Yet there is a place for emo- 


tionalism in such burning issues, and 
Miss Millay’s sincerity commands re- 
spect. Emotionalism, like rationalism, 
has its nobilities and degradations, It is 
a mistake to suppose that emotionalism 
is all detriment without redeeming as- 
sets. The Outlook prints an equally 
emotional statement on the other side, 
equally worthy of respect, and especially 
so as the writer so frankly acknowledges 
that she is thinking personally—“self- 
ishly’—for her little children, and 
thinks the world is safer for them with 
the law upheld; but her attempt to 
make a hero of the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts shows all too sadly the pitfalls 
of emotionalism, 

A@ a student for many years of the 
psychology of conviction and the writer 
of a book with that title, I naturally 
look upon this as an additional “case’’ 
which I should be tempted to include if 
the volume were expanded. In the mass 
of comment that flooded the press 
through the summer and finds its echo 
in The Outlook’s protestants is the fre- 
quent statement that, since trial by jury 
and the safeguards of review constitute 

(Continued on page 373) 
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Mr. Merritt Takes a Day Off 


HAT earthly use is there in 
wearing out a fairly good 
portable typewriter telling 


what the South would do to Al Smith 
and why it would do it, when nobody, 
except perhaps the statistical shark, 
knows anything about what the South 
is? 

Oh, I suppose there are other excep- 
tions to the rule—certain New England 
cotton-mill owners, for instance. And 
probably still others, possibly some 
whom I do not credit with any knowl- 
edge. Freeman, the historian, said that 
a rule is not disproved even when the 
exceptions outnumber the conformable 
cases. So, if a majority of persons in 
the United States could be proved to 
know something about the South, the 
rule of ignorance would still apply. 

To the average person living in the 
North the South is still what it was to 
Dan Emmett when he wrote ‘“Dixie”— 
“a land of cotton, persimmon seed, and 
sandy bottoms’—minus_ the poetic 
license. Minstrel Dan used “bottoms” 
merely for the sake of making a poor 
rhyme with “cotton.” 
most persons do now, of sandy hillsides 
and pine plateaus. 

I have had ample opportunity of 
knowing that the cotton and pine plains 
conception persists. The United States 
Department of Agriculture used to send 
me South on cotton missions. I was 
born in a State which seceded, and 
therefore must have been “fotch up” in 
a cotton patch. Asa fact, I saw no cot- 
ton growing until I was myself grown. 

Not long ago I walked through a 
stretch of New York forest with one of 
the best-informed men in that State, and 
I remarked that the forest growth did 
not differ much from that of Middle 
Tennessee. ‘Except,’ he said, “that 
you have a great deal more pine.” From 
the slope of the mountains westward for 
three hundred miles Tennessee, like its 
sister to the north and the northern 
parts of its sisters to the south, is a 
hardwood region with no indigenous 
pine trees in it. The only sizable pines 
that I ever saw until I journeyed to far 
parts were three or four in old man 
Milus Thompson’s front yard, trans- 
planted from the coast country more 
than a century before. 

I had a letter this morning from a 
man who is sitting in the shadow of the 
Library of Congress writing a book of 
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He thought, as _ 


io Merritt, The Outlook’s 
Washington correspondent, 
has been investigating the political 
situation in the South and has sent 
us two authoritative articles on 
what he found there. His next and 
last article will deal with opinion 
concerning Al Smith along the 
Southern seaboard, 

In this entertaining piece he 
abandons facts and figures tempo- 
rarily and gives a very good idea of 
the despair a Southerner feels when 
the words “Solid South” are hurled 
at him, 


American history. He has learned some 
things. ‘It seems to me,” he says in the 
letter, “that you Tennesseans have been 
remiss in not advertising the part your 
State played from Jackson’s time on.” 
What is the use? The consolidated 
advertising genius of Camels and Egyp- 
tian Deities and the other thirty-one 
best cigarettes could never make people 
know anything about Hugh Lawson 
White or John Bell—or anything about 
Polk except to name him by rote among 
the Presidents, as coming after Harrison, 
just as Q comes after P. They do know 
something about Davy Crockett, simply 
because he was an accidental backwoods 
statesman who could not spell very well 
and managed to get killed at the Alamo. 
But the North is always hopeful of 
the South. Persons connected with 
publishing have told me recently that, at 
last, the South is about to produce some 
real literature—which, if true, is more 
than the rest of the country is doing, 
according to my antiquated understand- 
ing of what constitutes literature. But 
the point is this: They do not seem to 
remember that the fiction of a genera- 
tion ago would have been even poorer 
stuff than it was but for the output of 
Charles Egbert Craddock, George W. 
Cable, James Lane Allen, O. Henry, 
et al. What, apparently, they have 
utterly forgotten is that about all the 
really distinctive fiction ever produced 
in America was turned out by Joel 
Chandler Harris and Mark Twain, the 
latter of whom may have been born in 
Missouri (that is a mooted question), 
but was conceived in Tennessee. They 
probably never have known how thin 
American poetry would be without Poe 
and Lanier. And, just to show that I 


am not worshiping a dead past, I may 
say this: They are not properly aware 


of what the present output of readable | 


stuff would be without me and Irvin 
Cobb, not to mention Cale Young Rice 


et ux.—or Grantland Rice, either, for 


that matter. 


LL of which is pretty far away from 

Al Smith—but so is the South, if 

I know the second letter of the English 

alphabet from the horny pedal extremity 
of the male of the bovine species. 

And that brings us a step nearer to 
what I started to write about, but which, 
considering the preface and the fact that 
I am already well along in the fighting 
forties, I may never reach, 

But let me make a stab at it. 


Pps ALFRED E, Smit, of New 
York, appears in a fair way to be 
nominated for the Presidency by the 
National Democracy (if there is such a 
thing as a National party, which, edi- 
torially, I should deny), and there are 
indications that the Solid South will not 
be solidly for him. 

Now this fact is not so much resented, 
as it is attributed to ignorance. There 
is a feeling that the great Governor of 
New York is to be deprived of the honor 
which is his due by the unenlightenment 
of the Southern mountaineers. 

Lord! A Southern mountaineer is no 
more a part of the Solid South than a 
hookworm is of a Porto Rican Negro. 
Southern mountaineers are, ever were, 
and forever will be Republicans. Their 
unbreakable attachment to the Republi- 
can Party is, with the possible exception 
of a certain quickness in the trigger 
finger, their worst fault. And they all 
have it. The sheriff of any Southern 
mountain county would be hard put to 
it to find enough mountaineer Demo- 
crats to pack a coroner’s jury. 

There are, to be sure, some Democrats 
in the Southern mountains, because 
mere residence in the mountains does not 
constitute a mountaineer. But the peo- 
ple who live in the Southern mountains 
are so nearly all Republicans and so 
completely out of sympathy with the 
rest of the South that the late Congress- 
man Walter P. Brownlow tried for years 
to have a new State created out of the 
mountainous parts of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Car- 
olina, and Georgia, 
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Such a State, so far as its dominant 
population is concerned, would be much 
less akin to the South than Vermont and 
Utah are. (Those, I believe, are the 
only States that have never failed, in 
modern times, to go Republican.) 

Mountain ignorance, then, may be 
dismissed as an element in the disincli- 
nation of the South toward Governor 
Smith. The mountains are no more dis- 
inclined to him than they are to all 
Democrats. 

But I do not suppose that the recita- 
tion of this fact in political geography 
will penetrate any considerable number 
of minds. The average person in this 
country apparently has no more idea of 
the exact physical location of the South- 
ern mountains than a Modernist has of 
the exact physical location of heaven, I 
have a friend in an important position 
in the Government Printing Office who 
is astonished every time I see him that, 
when I am at home in Tennessee, I do 
not step over every other night to sit 
till bedtime with his other friend in 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. And my ex- 
planation that Elizabethton is nearer 
Washington than it is to my home in 
Tennessee does not make the slightest 
impression on him. His other friend is 
in the mountains of Tennessee and I 
am in the middle basin of Tennessee. 
Therefore we ought to swap the time of 
day over the back fence. 


HESE illustrations are, of themselves, 
trivial. But one must resort to 
trivialities if one would impress the 
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NOT THE DIXIE OF COTTON AND PERSIMMONS 
The photograph of these Hereford cattle was taken in Madison County, Alabama 


popular mind, Readers of The Outlook 
must not take this sentence—or them- 
selves—too seriously. Of course, their 
minds are not trivial. But contingen- 
cies have to be guarded against, and 
there is no knowing what papers, period- 
icals, publications, and posters may take 
into their heads to reproduce this article 
or parts of it. 

Let the illustrations suffice, then, for 
the fact of the common belief that the 
South is so ignorant that it does not 
know beans. Well, of course, it does 
not. That knowledge is rcserved for 
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IF THE SOUTH DOES NOT KNOW BEANS 


it does know cow-peas, such as these shown growing in Alabama 
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Boston. But the South knows cow-peas. 
And cow-peas are a better crop than 
beans—for soil improvement, anyhow. 

Every section appears ignorant to 
every other section—and is ignorant, 
from the other section’s view-point. You 
know yourself that the man who does 
not know what you know is an igno- 
ramus, no matter what else he may 
know. And sections are just multiples 
of men. 

I do not like to puncture self-conceits; 
I own considerable property of that kind 
myself, and therefore do net want de- 
struction of it to become a habit. But 
I cannot well avoid saying in this con- 
nection that the South does not regard 
the Eastern seaboard as possessed of all 
knowledge and all understanding. And 
I stand with my section, as my grand- 
dad did in the sixties. Even the igno- 
rance of the Southern mountaineers is 
not unparalleled. If anybody cares to 
go along with me, I undertake to act as 
guide to places along the highway be- 
tween New York City and Atlantic City 
and to places in New York State 
not fifty miles from New York City 
where ignorance and its attendant de- 
praved practices are such as to make the 
most ignorant neighborhood of the 
Southern mountains appear, by com- 
parison, like a settlement of scholars and 
saints. 

Well, enough of that—too much, by a 
long shot. 

I cannot prove my conclusion, and, 
if I could, the fact would remain that 
proof does not get anywhere with a jury 
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A field of oat grass in Georgia 


made up of the whole people. Readers 
will have to take my word for it that 
the South is just like the rest of the 
country, only different. It contains just 
the same proportion of wise men and 
fools, of patriots and demagogues, of 
horse sense and—but why carry the 
comparison further? 


~ the South does not want Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith for Presi- 
dent. That statement is completely true 
despite the fact that all of the South 
except the so-called border States would 
probably swallow him. But, as matters 
stand today, he would be forced down 
their throats—and there would be an 
aftermath. 

The Southern opposition to Governor 
Smith is not based on ignorance. It is 
based on settled convictions, well rea- 
soned out. 

First, the South believes that the Con- 
stitution ought to be lived up to, and 
that the Eighteenth Amendment, as 
much as the First Article, is a part of 
the Constitution. 

I am perfectly well aware of the ten- 
dency to ask, “What the heck does the 
Constitution mean to the South?” But 
I recite the fact that the South is square 
with its own conscience in regard to the 
Constitution. It believed, when it se- 
ceded, that the other section was violat- 
ing Constitutional guaranties. It has 
been accused of disregarding the Negro 
Amendments, but it actually never has. 
Lawless men in it, a few, have practiced 
forms of peonage, but the South’s posi- 
tion has been that the Federal Govern- 
ment freed the Negroes without provid- 
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ing for their protection, that they had to 
be protected and guarded and guided, 
that the Southern people among whom 
they lived had to take up the burden 
end bear it to the end. They have 
borne it and are bearing it valiantly. 
Whatever has been done for the ad- 
vancement of the Negro since emancipa- 
tion has been, despite the efforts of 
well-meaning Northern philanthropists, 
mainly the work of the South. And 
whatever the South has done which may 
have appeared to some in other sections 
as oppression of the Negro has been 
done to secure tolerable government for 
Negroes and whites alike. 

The South has done nothing with re- 
gard to the Negro Amendments which 
should estop it from demanding observ- 
ance of the liquor Amendment. 

And the South does not believe that 
under an Administration headed by 
Alfred E. Smith observance of the 
Eighteenth Amendment would be en- 
couraged. 

The South may be wrong in that be- 
lief, but it has reasonable grounds for 
holding such a belief. If the fact is not 
as the South believes, and if those who 
are seeking to advance the interests of 
Governor Smith have any of the essence 
of real wisdom, they will proceed to rea- 
son with the South as intelligent man 
with intelligent man. They will get no- 
where by assuming that the South does 
not know what it is doing or thinking. 


aged here I want to say a word 
about the belief that the South is 
ocean-wet personally and desert-dry 
politically. I have been running around 


over the South now for something over ' 


four weeks, and I have not seen one 
drunken man, Neither have I been 
drowned in offers of drink. I have an 
old reporter’s reputation te live up to in 
the South, and I have taken every drink 
offered me, They have consisted of two 
glasses of home-made peach cider and 
three or four glasses of home-made 
grape wine. I have no doubt that I 
could have secured other offers of drinks 
if I had sought them. But the idea that 
every man who comes down here is, 
alcoholically speaking, a poor virtuous 
Joseph in the hands of a lustful Poti- 
phar’s wife—that is the silliest twaddle 
I ever heard. 

The South is suspicious of Governor 
Smith because he is a Tammany politi- 
cian. It has been told that Tammany 
has repented, but it has not seen that 
Tammany has yet brought forth fruits 
meet for repentance. 

It is probable that Tammany has 
found a new faith and has shown its 
faith by its works, If that is true, and 
if the supporters of Governor Smith are 
wise, they will present the facts to the 
South as they would present any set of 
facts to any set of intelligent men. 


COULD go on through the list of the 
Southern objections to the candidacy 

of Governor Smith,. I could talk of the 
religious prejudice against him. But I 
have yet to be convinced that there is 
any more of that in the South than there 
is in the Middle West, or in western 
New York State, or on Long Island. 

The only point I am seeking to make 
is this: That, if there is hope anywhere 
of winning the South to the cause of 
Governor Smith, that hope can be real- 
ized only by an intelligent campaign 
directed to intelligent men and women. 

Of course, we know that this will be 
merely a pretty little fiction, that there 
is not a great deal of intelligence any- 
where, that all of us are wise only when 
we are not otherwise. But, if anything 
is to be accomplished in Governor 
Smith’s behalf, there has got to be a 
realization that all sections are wise and 
otherwise in about the same proportions. 

This advice to Governor Smith’s sup- 
porters is gratuitous. I am nobody’s 
man for 1928. But in 1924 I came half 
a shade nearer to being a Smith man 
than, for instance, a McAdoo man. I 
was first, last, and all the time for John 
W. Davis. That ought to identify me 
quite definitely. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, I was the only one—except, per- 
haps, John W. Davis. 
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their dramatic moments from the 

imperfections of the characters 
who compose the fable. Yes, you say, 
upon considering them—but had so and 
so only been thus and so, then this 
would not have happened—or something 
else would have turned out otherwise. I 
don’t believe— 

And so on, 

Helen Hayes’s new play, “Coquette,” 
is such a play. 

- Southern fathers, of the present gen- 
eration, can easily resent the implication 
that Southern parents are fairly repre- 
sented by Dr. Besant, the coquette’s 
father. Southern girls acquainted with 
the traditional flirtatious attitude of 
their sex toward their men relatives and 
friends can quickly point out the mo- 
ment where Norma Besant fell away 
from the ideal heroine and precipitated 
a tragedy. Defenders of Southern gen- 
tlemen in the rough (we mean rough 
diamonds) will find small difficulty in 
settling upon the exact instant when 
Norma’s thunder-cloud lover played the 
cad. 

Certainly, none of the people involved 
in this play of Ann Preston Bridgers’s— 
as polished up by George Abbott—act 
ideally; or there would be no play. 
What they do manage to do, however, 
is to act exceedingly humanly; and pro- 
duce as a result as heart-stirring and 
poignant a drama as can be endured by 
the average theatre-goer. 

First of all, it poses the question: At 
what point is a father justified in killing 
an obviously unsuitable suitor for the 
hand of his daughter, when the daugh- 
ter, unfortunately, loves the suitor? 

Northerners perhaps will be inclined 
to answer, At no point. For Southern- 
ers, we presume this is Ann Bridgers’s 
answer. For the author of this play is 
a Southern girl who has persuaded her 
producers to stake their money—and 
many evenings of Helen Hayes’s invalu- 
able time—on the belief that she has 
discovered the exact point: namely, 
when the suitor tells the truth (like a 
cad) about his relations with Norma 
Besant, and the doctor, assuming the 
statements are a slur upon her good 
name—since she, out of fear, does not 


S i plays, like life itself, derive 
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Lights Down 


A Review of the New York Theatre 


Helen Hayes in * Coquette ;" 


instantly admit their truth—gets out the 
pistols. 

After this moment, in the second act, 
the tragedy is inevitable, and for sheer 
heartrending sadness is hard to equal. 





Our Own Theatre List 
Still With Us 


“Broadway,” Broadhurst.—Life back-stage 
in a Broadway cabaret. Done with 
vim, rum, and pistols. 

“The Road to Rome,” Playhouse.—A slightly 
Rabelaisian take-off on history which 
might have been a great play if genuine 
emotion had been substituted for wise- 
cracking. An amusing evening, as it is. 


New Faces 


“The Shannons of Broadway,” Martin Beck. 
—Vaudeville and melodrama,’ with 
vaudeville taking the tricks. 

“Burlesque,” Plymouth.—Back-stage drama 
in the small towns, with maternal emo- 
tion making a success of an otherwise 
ruined actor. 

“Escape,” The Booth.—Strung on a thin 
thread, but the most satisfying play on 
Broadway. 

“Porgy.” Guild Theatre.—A colorful presen- 
tation of Negro life on the Charleston 
water-front. 

“The Good Hope,”? Civic Repertory Theatre. 
—A slow tragedy of the men who comb 
the sea for fish and the women they 
leave behind. 

“Trial of Mary Dugan,” National.— Evidence 
turned inside out, in an expert and en- 
grossing mystery murder trial. 

“Balieff’s Chauve-Souris,”” Cosmopolitan.— 
“Mother Goose’? under one arm, the 
“Arabian Nights’ under the other. 

“An Enemy of the People,” Hampden’s 
Theatre.—It’s bitter; but it’s Ibsen— 
and true. 


Musical Shows 


“Hit the Deck,” Belasco.—Louise Groody— 
and a fast show. 

“The Five O’clock Girl,” Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre.—Has nearly everything. 

“Good News,” Chanin.—We haven't seen it, 
but our friends like it. 

“The Mikado,” Royale.—Our old friends Gil- 
bert and Sullivan excellently represented. 

“The Merry Malones,” Erlanger’s.—George 
Cohan—and everybody dances. 

“Manhattan Mary,” Apollo.—Ed Wynn. 
What more? 





You don’t miss the suitor so much as 
Norma does. But Norma has aneun- 
born child by him, and her father is 
tried for murder—and her choice is to 
go on the stand and slander her dead 
lover by stating he had seduced her 
against her will, or else see her father 
hung. 

This is unsolvable, perhaps, in any 
way except the one Norma takes—which 
is a way that leaves no eyes dry in the 
theatre. 

The setting before which Helen Hayes 
plays this brief flutter of gayety and 
emotion, ending in love and death, is 
small-town social life in the South, with 


its new country clubs and flappers and 
its old-fashioned fathers and codes of 
honor. The plot is brief. Norma 
Besant falls in love with a young man 
of pleasing personality and insufficient 
breeding. Her father disapproves. She 
tries to “handle” both men, in true 
Southern feminine fashion—and fails, 
precipitating the tragedy. 

This is practically the whole story. It 
calls for some talk about muddle-headed 
chivalry opposing itself to the genuine 
realities of a new generation. It con- 
tains many scenes of what might be 
called “Southern Tarkington,” which are 
equally touched with laughter and tears. 
And there is in it an almost unforgetable 
portrait by Miss Hayes of a youthful 
coquette’s progress from superficial flir- 
tation and light caresses to an almost 
unbearably tragic situation wherein love 
has gone forever and life has lost its 
attraction. 

Beyond this it might be called a tract 
against what has been termed one of the 
most contemptible of men—the “pos- 
sessive” father: the man who loves his 
own ego and his own ideas of what con- 
stitutes happiness for his daughter far 
more than he does the daughter herself. 
In this case the father’s failure really to 
love his daughter intelligently is made 
all the sharper by the traditional South- 
ern training which he has given her—a 
chivalric “protection” which has de- 
prived her of any means of knowing how 
to meet the realities of life for herself, 
and has substituted for it his own pistol. 

The humor and sanity of the play 
nevertheless keep it from being a tract 
on anything so definite as this, and allow 
it to remain a piece of human nature 
poignantly and honestly portrayed. For 
the father is, in reality, but one out- 
standing character in the midst of a 
tragedy of youth, not the least of which 
is Norma’s kid brother—as excellent a 
characterization of a young Southern 
gentleman of eighteen as we have ever 
seen. Tarkington himself never did 
anything so good. 

The play is “theatre,” of course, and 
not a transcription of life. But the 
proof of its vitality lies in the fact that 
it is possible to argue seriously concern- 

(Continued on page 371) 
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Windows on the World 


By MALCOLM WATERS DAVIS 


HE RICHES OF THE EARTH 

—the raw materials of civiliza- 

tion lying undeveloped in the 

ground—are the stakes for which na- 

tions compete today. Observers inter- 

ested in the trend of international affairs 

need to watch closely events in this 
sphere of rivalry. 

Two contests involving American in- 
terests in the Near East have recently 
been decided. Both of them were pri- 
marily contests with Great Britain. 

The first of these concerned the fa- 
mous Mosul petroleum fields, now in- 
cluded in the Kingdom of Irak in Asia 
Minor, which British authorities control 
under a mandate of the League of Na- 
tions. Five leading American oil com- 
panies have been claiming a share in the 
development of these fields, and the 
State Department has extended the 
scope of the “Open Door” doctrine from 
the Far East to the Near East to back 
them up. The Americans have now won 
their point in an agreement giving them 
a quarter share in the so-called Turkish 
Petroleum Company, which will direct 
the exploitation of the oil deposits. 
Three other groups—British, Dutch, 
and French—are to have equal shares. 
So a troublesome international economic 
difficulty has been ironed out. 

The second contest was between Brit- 
ish, American, and Continental Euro- 
pean syndicates for a concession to de- 
velop the mineral deposits of the Dead 
Sea basin—called by the London 
“Times” “the most coveted prize in the 
way of development concessions which 
has been competed for in modern times.” 
Experts say that it includes practically 
inexhaustible supplies of potash, chiefly 
used as a fertilizer, and accumulations of 
various other minerals valuable in mod- 
ern chemical industry. This concession 
the Colonial Office in London and the 
British-controlled Governments of Pales- 
tine and Transjordania awarded to the 
British bidders. 
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HE SIGNIFICANCE of competi- 
tions for control of the re- 
sources of the soil appears clearly 
in an article by Dr, Edwin E, Slos- 
son in “Science Service,” in which 
he points out that the widespread 
dominion of the white nations is 
based on their mastery of chemistry. 
This power has made it possible for 
them to use the energies and prop- 
erties stored in minerals as no other 
race has done, and so to develop a 
stronger and more complex civiliza- 
tion. The nation controlling the 
greatest share of such natural 
wealth and able to make the most 
effective use of it has the best 
chance to survive and to grow, 


er is taking a relentless grip 
on Rumania. The Premier is prac- 
tically a dictator under the Regency 
acting for the five-year-old boy King 
Mihai. He is fighting the attempt of 
Mihai’s father, the former Crown Prince 
Carol, to return from exile in Paris to 
the throne in Bucharest. He has had 
Carol’s emissary, Manoilescu, arrested 
and put on trial as a conspirator against 
the state. 

For the prosecution of his campaign, 
Bratianu has instituted a censorship of 
all periodicals and introduced in the 
Parliament a bill imposing imprisonment 
and fines for any person who by word, 
writing, or other means attempts falsely 
to criticise the institutions or the legality 
of the Government or to cause a revolt. 
And he is said to have threatened, if 
members of the royal family opposed 
him, to declare a republic. But Ruma- 
nia now is a kingdom in name only; for 
all actual purposes, so long as the pres- 
ent system lasts, it is a Bratianu prop- 
erty. 


A” MAIL SERVICE between 
France and South America is 
to be started next year—the first 


between the Old and the New 
World. The French Government 
has assumed financial support for 
the project, following the flight of 
Costes and Le Brix from Paris to 
Buenos Aires. American business 
men who have read recently that 
the export trade of the United 
States with Latin America is greater 
than the combined shares of France, 
Germany, and Great Britain may 
see in that report one reason for 
French readiness to back such a~ 
venture. The news from Paris indi- 
cates a spirit of enterprise more 
awake to modern opportunities than 
our own. If our airplanes can fly 
from North America to Europe and 
to Hawaii, why not to South Amer- 
ica? 


HANG TsO-LIN—so the Nanking 
Nationalists declare—aspires to be- 
come Emperor of China. Chang is the 
ex-bandit who rules the three provinces 
of Manchuria from his personal capital 
at Mukden, and who has become dicta- 
tor of northern China and Generalissimo 
of the allied armies supporting the rather 
fictitious Peking Government. While 
the report emanates from his enemies, 
it may not be without truth. He has 
climbed a long way since his days as a 
robber chief, and may be ambitious to 
go still higher. But with China a chaos 
and the southern Nationalists in arms 
against him, he is still far from being 
ruler of all China. 

The only man who has tried to play 
the réle of Emperor since the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty was a much 
stronger and wiser man, Yuan Shih-kai. 
He died a sudden and suspicious death. 
The return of the boy Emperor, Hsuan 
Tung, from confinement in the old Im- 
perial palace grounds to power for three 
days in 1917 is hardly to be counted. 
He is the only legitimate heir to the 
title of “Son of Heaven.” And the 
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Dragon Throne has proved to be un- 
comfortably near heaven for a son of 
earth like Chang. 


HE THREE PRINCIPLES—not 
“the three R’s’—make up the 
primer for modern Chinese schools. 
These are the principles of the dead 
leader of the Nationalist revolution, 
Sun Yat-sen. The main drive of 
this primer is against the foreign 
Powers and foreign settlements and 
concessions in China, and the con- 
clusion of its teaching is that for- 
eigners rob and victimize China. It 
is something for the Western na- 
tions to think about, when that be- 
lief is being spread systematically 
among Chinese children, 


N AMERICAN still in his thirties— 

S. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General 
for Reparation Payments—practically 
holds the economic life of Germany in 
his hands. He does so, it is true, by 
sanction of the German Government, 
under the Dawes Plan. But his personal 
authority is immense. 

He warned Germany lately that she 
was proposing to pay out too much in 
civil service salaries and pensions and 
was allowing too free borrowing and 
spending by the municipalities and Fed- 
eral States. The result was a sharp 
drop in the value of German securities 
on the Berlin Stock Exchange and other 
markets, a warning from Washington 
that the State Department would exer- 
cise a stricter supervision over flotation 
of German loans in the American mar- 
ket, and an indication from German 
officials that the proposed salary expen- 
ditures would be cut down. Germany 
shows her resentment of the lesson read 
her by this young mentor, but she in- 
clines to do what he says, for he repre- 
sents the financial and political power of 
the Allies and the United States. 


J gpcsenage BANDITS have car- 
ried away captive into the 
inconveniently inaccessible retreats 
of the Atlas Mountains two young 
Frenchmen—one a nephew of the 
French Resident-General, Steeg— 
and two women. They now de- 
mand as ransom 1,500,000 francs, 
food supplies, and manufactured 
implements—and a_ phonograph. 
They are especially particular about 
the phonograph. All that trouble 
for a talking machine! A chance 
for a wide-awake advertising repre- 
sentative. The French are prepar- 
ing to bargain with a phonograph, 
a set of records, and a radio out- 


fit. 


(y= IN IRELAND has a margin of 
safety of one more vote. Presi- 
dent Cosgrave and the Government 
party lately won a by-election, and their 
balance of power in Parliament against 
De Valera and his republican faction is 
now seven instead of six. De Valera has 
introduced two bills—one to repeal the 
severe Public Safety Act passed after 
the killing of Kevin O’Higgins, late 
Vice-President of the Council of Minis- 
ters, and one to relieve officials from the 
cath of allegiance to the King. His first 
motion lost on a test vote, after a long 
debate which showed the forces of the 
Government standing firm. His second 
motion has not come up. 

Nothing daunted, De Valera is plan- 
ning to raise funds in the United States 
to establish a republican daily news- 
paper in Dublin. He got money here 
before out of credulous enthusiasts for 
the Sinn Fein movement, and he may 
be able to do it again. But since those 
days the picture has changed, with the 
peace treaty with England and the with- 
drawal from Ireland of British forces, 
and American sympathies are with the 
established Irish Free State. 


Lights Down 


(Continued from page 369) 


ing the ethics of the three principal 
characters, 

Not even Helen Hayes’s personality 
can overshadow its genuine appeal. 


r was perhaps unfortunate that we 
saw “And So To Bed” on the eve- 
ning following “Coquette.” For our 
impression of this play was that un- 
doubtedly many people would like it, 
but we found it difficult to think of just 
the one. 

“And So To Bed” is a presentation in 
dramatic form of what purposes to be a 
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sequel to Pepys’s Diary, and so requires 
the putting on the stage of a character 
who was occasionally amusing, but gen- 
erally a bore—a difficult matter for a 
playwright to handle. In the writing of 
it Mr. Fagan has had the good sense to 
give opportunity for the singing of some 
of the most beautiful seventeenth- 
century ballads we have heard in a long 
time. However, most of the rest of the 
play seemed to us only so-so, with fairly 
obviously done humor which somehow 
seemed to amuse the large audience. 
F. R. B. 











This 5 POWER ‘“‘Scout’’ Monocular 
A Practical Gift 


An S. & A. Importation 
A Christmas gift for a real 
boy—he’ll get endless en- 
joyment out of this five 
power prism monocular used 
by scouts, rangers and 
hunters. 
$5.00 At your dealer or 
sent direct postpaid, 


Tells Weather Changes in Advance 


S.& A. BAROMETER 
A handsome brass and ma- 
hogany finish instrument—ac- 
curately foretells the weather 
—necessary in planning out- 
door sports, hunting, motor 
trips, etc. 

$3.00 At dealers or sent 

direct postpaid. 


German Field Glasses 


8 POWER 

See 10 to 20 miles on a 
clear day. Day and night 
lenses—the allround 
sports glass. Cash refund 
if not a 

$9. 85 A dealers or 
ral postpaid. 











Dealers :—Send for Silent Salesman Display Cards 
Our expert repair department will gladly submit esti- 
mates on all glasses sent in for repairs 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
94 E. Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 23 cone St., Toronte, Canada 
Sole Distributors Jor WENSOLDT DIALY T PRISM BINOCU- 

LARS. Send for catalog. 























Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
A “Eating for Health and Efficiency ’”’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE FD-298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 


HOTEL PLAZA 


300 Rooms Havana, Cuba 300 Baths 


Invites You to the Alluring City of 
Havana—the Rose of Tropical Seas 
The Plaza, situated in Central Park, in close 
proximity to theaters, shops, and historic Old World 
sight-seeing trips, offers spacious rooms, with cool 
Spanish tile floors—the delightful idea of a recep: 
tion-room on top floor—roof-garden—fine jazz band, 
vaudeville entertainment, dancing—public rooms, 
large and inviting—all the luxuries of the tropics. 
Excellent Cuisine Unusually Thoughtful Service 
For details, rates, booklets, or bookings write direct 
or to The Outlook Hotel and ‘Travel Bureau. 
F. SIMON, Manager. 


THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public ~— _— schools. 
EXPERT SERVIC 

















10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
1 COURSES available.OLDand 

NEW TESTAMENT. Modern 
Bible study broadens vision —deepens 
religious life. Begin now. Descriptive liter- 
ature free. ALL COURSES, 75c each. 
5 or more to one address, 60c each. 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Gniversity of Chicago Dept. 96, Chicago, Ill. 


School for Mentally Retarded Children 


Intelligent, kindly training in home atmosphere. 
Summer Camp in Maine 
References exchanged. Address Mrs. K. A. PALMER, 
58 Woodland Ave.. Summit, New Jersey. 
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The Newest Contributions of American Genius to the Art of Living 


HE citizen 
who carried 
a horse 


chestnut around in 
his pocket as insur- 
ance against rheu- 
matism and who 
drank celery tonic 
for his nerves is 
almost extinct. We 
no longer believe all 
we hear and all we 
read, Advertisers of 
quack nostrums 
have been probably 
the first to discover 
this. A little education may be a dan- 
gerous thing, but it induces a healthy 
skepticism, and the gentleman who used 
to wear an electric belt next to his skin, 
and who went to bed with a contraption 
buckled around his ankle, the other end 
of which rested in a glass of water, now 
demands some sort of scientific proof 
that he’s really getting what he paid for. 

This is all to the good for the man 
who makes something of real value. 
The window glass, for instance, which 
admits the ultra-violet rays of the sun- 
light. There is scientific proof both of 
the value of these rays and of the fact 
that this glass, unlike ordinary window 
glass, transmits them. We. pass the 
greater portion of our lives under glass, 
like hothouse plants, and until recently 
we haven’t realized what we have been 
losing. 

Certain bacteria can live quite hap- 
pily, increase and multiply, under glass. 
For them to creep out into the open 
sunshine is to commit swift suicide. 
Under the ultra-violet rays they at once 
lose their animation and then curl up 
and die. Moreover, the ultra-violet rays 


these things. 
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HE genius of America expresses 
itself in many ways, but in 
none more effectively than in raising 
the general standard of living. The 
best scientific, inventive, and artistic 
brains in America are being applied 
to the production of things that 
minister to our comfort, our amuse- 
ment, or our sense of beauty. 
The editors believe that no view 
of current affairs is complete that 
does not include some account of 


stimulate growth. 
Children in school- 
rooms furnished 
with this new glass 
improve in health 
and grow nearly 
twice as fast as 
those in rooms fur- 
nished with ordi- 
nary window glass, 
as any doctor will 
tell you. For these 
reasons many peo- 
ple are using the 
new glass in their 
homes. It is also 
being used in schoolrooms, office build- 
ings, and wherever people—children par- 
ticularly—spend much of their time. 
Another development of the same idea 
is the wire mesh coated with a translu- 
cent material which admits ultra-violet 
rays. This is used for plant frames and 


chicken-houses, as both plants and: 


chickens grow much better when ex- 
posed to direct sunlight. 

Speaking of glass, the non-shatterable 
glass for automobile windshields should 
interest you if you drive a car and plan 
to run into any trees or telegraph poles 
or rival motorists during the coming sea- 
son. This glass will break, but it won’t 
shatter. Hit it with a hammer and it 
cracks into tiny pieces, but the pieces 
won’t fly. 


W: came hurriedly downstairs the 
other morning and took an un- 
expected toboggan ride out through the 
front door on the small rug that lies at 
the foot of the stairs. Since which we 
have shown great interest in the linings 
that are made to give rugs softness and 
to prevent them from slipping. One of 


these that we have seen, Ozite, is a hair 
lining with a honeycomb surface which 
sticks to the floor closely. It is said also 
to mothproof the rugs, and unquestion- 
ably makes them lie closer and flatter, 
and wear longer. They are pleasanter 
to walk on, too. 

We saw also rugs woven to imitate the 
old hooked rugs which have been so 
much in demand along with the rest of 
the early American house furnishings in 
the past few years. Many of the old 
patterns have been used in these rugs, 
which are not expensive, and can be had 
in all sizes, Altman’s, where we saw 
these, has also a splendid stock of the 
genuine hooked rugs. 

We saw here, too, a new broadloom 
chenille carpet in a two-tone leaf pat- 
tern which can be had in widths from 
nine to thirty feet. Patterned carpets 
have not before been available in these 
widths. The design is quiet and digni- 
fied, and there is a good variety in color. 

We learned also that the old Victorian 
carpet patterns are coming back—large 
bunches of flowers on a colored back- 
ground, with a border to match. We 
saw several of these, and it seemed to us 
that they were much less garishly ob- 
trusive than those over which many 
years ago our battalions of lead soldiers 
marched and counter-marched between 
the sofa and the fireplace and the table. 
And there’s a sort of elegance about 
them, if you know what we mean. 

Spanish rugs are not as well known as 
they perhaps should be, although so 
many country houses have been built of 
late years in Spanish style that a good 
many are being used. One set of hand- 
tufted rugs which we saw,’ with a design 
taken from the ceiling of an old Spanish 
cloister, and worked out in soft browns 
and greens and blues, was distinctly in- 
teresting, and of exactly the character to 
fit rooms furnished with the spoils of old 
Spanish houses. : 


Ww have always wanted to own a 
crystal ball—partly because we 
think crystal balls are nice to look at, 
and partly because they have been used 
for so many centuries in divining the 
future. We would like to have one of 
our own, and put it on a black-velvet 
cushion and gaze earnestly into its 
depths. We feel that we might perhaps 
foresee the course of coming events, and 
then we could set up as a fortune-teller 
and advise you concerning your invest- 
ments. 

We saw a huge nine-inch crystal ball 
among the Chinese things which Wana- 
maker has recently imported. We gazed 





1Wanamaker’s. 
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into it for a time, but the conditions 
weren’t right and we didn’t get anything, 
so we tore ourself away and looked at 
sume of the other things. There were 
two jade screens—small oblong slabs of 
milky jade, beautifully carved and set in 
carved bases. There were intricately 
and delicately carved snuff bottles, and 
a set of jade palace bowls, and two 
figures, perhaps eighteen inches high, 


each carved from one piece of coral. 
Then there is a set of palace furniture 
in cinnabar lacquer, and a little figure of 
Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy, in the 
rare Imperial emerald jade, and many 
agate and crystal and rose quartz carv- 
ings. These things, while they would be 
called museum pieces, are very beauti- 
ful, and should interest any one who 
cares for beautiful things. W. R. B. 


Our’ Prejudices 


(Continued from page 365) 


our accepted machinery for ascertaining 
fact and thus administering justice, that 
procedure and its findings must be ac- 
cepted as final and adequate to the task. 
Such assumption is in many ways un- 
scientific. Since other countries use 
modified or quite different procedures, 
which in this instance might well have 
led to a different verdict (especially if 
“not proven” were an alternative and 
unanimity of the jury were not re- 
quired), we must be prepared to ques- 
tion whether this procedure is effective 
when feeling runs high. I find in The 
Outlook’s letters a cited statement of an 
“able legal authority” that is the most 
specific I have met. It reads: 


There is no system of procedure in 
the world that could not have been 
and would not have been, all other 
circumstances’ being the same, used 
for the execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. There is no procedure in the 
world that could not have been and 
would not have been used to free 
them, if that had been the will of the 
community, and this refers not only 
to what Judge Thayer might have 
done but to what the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts might have done. 


This goes beyond what the psycholo- 
gist would venture in estimating the 
role of cumulative private conviction (or 
taking sides through sympathy) as 
against the objective procedure of the 
‘courts, which can never be more objec- 
\tive than the psychological frailties of 
; Judge and jurors permit. Here is an 
cpinion to be pondered seriously in all 
such controversial issues. 


Dace is committed not only to 
freedom of opinion, but encourages 
and sets store by the participation by 


the people in all matters of public con-. 


cern. It cannot make an exception of 
legal trials. It is not a well-considered 
view to hold that we should try cases 
only in court, and not in the newspapers 
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‘jority whose will is law. 


and wherever men do congregate. There 
will be judgments wherever there is in- 
terest; and with the constant clashes of 
interest that modern political life pro- 
vides there will be occasions for strong 
feelings that may easily get out ofshand 
and induce violence in the irresponsible, 
unwise repression and aggravating lack 
of consideration in the controlling ma- 
A workable 
modus vivendi of diverse interests and 
views implies tolerant discussion. “It is 
futile,” writes the editor of The Outlook, 
“to fight ideas, even wrong ideas, with 
the knout, the gun, the guillotine, or the 
electric chair.” There are far more 
effective and tolerant ways of serving the 
cause of justice in a democracy. [I still 
entertain the hope that in the next issue 
that excites sharp differences of opinion 
we shall be prepared to employ them. 
There is some ground for this prospect 
in the case reviewed. fhe many delays, 
though in the main to be ascribed to un- 
suitable procedure, may be interpreted 
as a desire to give the defendants every 
opportunity that the law permits to 
prove their innocence. In this, as in 
many another issue, there is a majority, 
well-intrenched popular position, and a 
minority, struggling, unpopular, often 
rebellious protest. | Prejudice is rarely 


evenly distributed. The obligation of . 


the finer example rests upon the advan- 
taged group. The intolerance, often 
more properly the unwisdom and fanati- 
cism, of the radical temperament is a 
definite factor in the clash of opinion 
that this batch of protests registers. The 
radical clientele, as I have encountered 
it, contains a deplorably large propor- 
tion of ill-balanced, neurotically aggres- 
sive, or suspicious minds; it is not an 
easy body, political or social, to assimi- 
late. It must depend (and in this it is 
not exceptional) upon the wisdom of the 
responsible leaders, That in this in- 
stance the cause appealed to many of 
literary and artistic tendencies naturally 
intensified the hostility that sets the 











A Few Minutes 
—and 3-in-One 


That’s the simple formula for keep- 
ing all firearms pitless, rustless and 
sure firing. 

The peculiar properties of 3-in-One caus: 
it to penetrate the pores of the metal, instead 
of remaining on the surface, as heavier 
oilsdo. This prevents pitting and rusting. 


A Watertown, Conn. sportsman writes 
he was hunting partridges. On one flush 
his friend got five and he got—a jammed 
gun. Investigation showed that dirt had 
collected on the inferior oil he had used. 
His friend used 3-in-One. ‘Since then, I 
have used 3-in-One altogether, and my 
gun has never worked smoother.” 


3-in-One is sold everywhere by hard- 
‘ware, auto accessory, drug, grocery and 
general stores, in Handy Cans and three 
sizes of bottles. Look for the Big Red 
“One” on the label. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANS 
3130 William St. New York, N.Y. 





FREE: Generous sam- i! 
ple and illustrated Dic- yr 
tionary of Uses. Request fe 
them both on a postal. 
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tough-minded against the _ tender- 
minded; this psychological reconciliation 
is equally a problem in democratic ad- 
justment which suspects even as it lauds 
education. Every generation makes as 
well as follows tradition. My school 
history pictured the Boston Common as 
a grazing ground for freedom. The use 
of it on Sunday afternoons for all sorts 
of propaganda seemed a wholesome ave- 
nue of escape for repressed emotions and 
distressed opinions. Its harsh closure to 
the case of the nameless ones, scattering 
an orderly crowd by mounted police, 
seemed out of harmony with the tradi- 
tion. Yet the tradition remains and rep- 
resents the bigger and better American- 
ism, 
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A Word More About Cats 


N a moment of carelessness I re- 

cently poked a little fun at cats in 

these columns, My misstep, like 
all fallings from grace, has been well 
punished, for more correspondents have 
pointed out my ignorance of the biog- 
raphy and charms of Felis domestica 
than have ever protested at my erro- 
neous opinions on art, politics, or even 
religion. It appears to be as dangerous 
— if -one wants to avoid broken friend- 
ships—to talk about cats as to talk 
about prohibition. 

In the article in question (entitled 
“Feline Culprits and Canine Compan- 
ions,” in The Outlook for October 19) 
I expressed surprise that Professor Will- 
iam Lyon Phelps, of Yale, one of the 
most accomplished of contemporary men 
of letters, should entertain the laudatory 
estimate of cats which he does when the 
weight of literary testimony is against 
the cat and for the dog as a domestic 
pet. Giving a very brief and inadequate 
sketch of the place of the dog in litera- 
ture, I asked, with the innocence of 
ignorance, I fear, if Professor Phelps 
could furnish an equal list of essayists or 
poets who are advocates of the cat? 


enenene Puetps has not yet had 
time to reply, but other defenders 
of the cat have stepped into the breach, 
and I record below some of their all too 
accurate thrusts, parrying these thrusts, 
as well as an awkward fencer can, when- 
ever an opening discloses itself. The 
first stroke comes from a lady in Penn- 
svlvania, who wields a slender but 
pointed blade: 


Dear Mr. Abbott: 

Did you forget Kipling’s “The Cat 
that Walked by Himself”?—the most 
perfect appreciation and description 
of cat nature and cat behavior in the 


language, I suppose. 
G. W. S. 


I did indeed; I clean forgot it. But 
I remember “Garm—A Hostage” and 
“Giving your heart to a dog to tear.” 
The story of the bull terrier Garm and 
of Stanley Ortheris, one of Kipling’s 
“soldiers three,” is unsurpassed as a 
portrayal of the mutual devotion of a 
man and a dog. Kipling must be 
counted among the dog lovers. 
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By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


Finney lady, this time from Wash- 
ington, writes as follows: 


My dear Sir: 


Writers have told me of their grati- 
fication in receiving letters of appre- 
ciation from strangers, and so it may 
give you “harmless pleasure” to be 
told of my enjoyment of your articles 
in The Outlook, and that I often turn 
to them first of all when my copy 
arrives, ... But it is regrettable that 
you cannot discover spiritual qualities 
in cats. I could easily make you 
“sensible of feline charms” if time 
permitted. A. W. S. 


You certainly could, dear madam. I 
have almost succumbed to your flattery 
as itis, But [ resist. I will not be cor- 
rupted by a compliment! Vade retro, 
Satanas! Though I burn, I will not re- 
tract. Down with the cat! Long live 
the dog! 


NOTHER correspondent, a man and a 
New Yorker, deals me, alas! a 
blow below the belt: 


Dear Mr, Abbott: 


I was very much interested in your 
current article “Feline Culprits and 
Canine Companions,” inspired by the 
column of Professor William Lyon 
Phelps. While I hold no brief for the 
cat as a companion, much preferring 
the dog, it seems as though you had 
omitted certain considerations of the 
cat in order to strengthen your argu- 
ment. 

In recalling my scant knowledge of 
early art and architecture, I remem- 
ber no instance where the dog has 
occupied the exalted position of the 
cat. It needs but a turning to the 
Valley of the Kings to find the cat as 
a sacred emblem of the early Egyp- 
tians. In fact, it ranked on a par 
with the bull and with the sacred ram 
of the Byzantine Empire. ... 

True, as a friend, stanch compan- 
ion, defender, the dog seems far pref- 
erable, but in art, mythology, and 
architecture the cat reigns supreme. 

All this is by way of interested 
comment, nor is it intended to be 
critical of the article. Your articles 
are always a source of joy to me, and 
often as you have made a point I have 
exclaimed, “Bravo!” I look forward 
to them eagerly each week. 

R. E, W. 


Now wouldn’t that jar you? A man 
professing devotion to the dog and loy- 
alty to me thus, with short shrift, casts 
me over to the feline mercies of the 
janizaries of the cat! But I can still 
argue. I have been in some of the 
tombs of the kings in the Valley of the 
Nile. Although it was seventeen years 
ago, I distinctly recall some beautifully 
carved friezes with many figures of 
hunting dogs of the greyhound type, but 
not one cat. In my four folio volumes 
of Theodore Davis and Flinders Petrie, 
describing the excavations and discov- 
eries in the Valley of the Kings, there 
are several references to carvings of 
dogs, but not a mention of cats. Pythag- 
oras, who got his doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls from the Egyptians, 
said that the qualities of the dog make 
that animal the most suitable to receive 
the spirit of man. I do not want to be 
transmigrated into any animal, but, if I 
must, let it be Kerry, an Irish setter, 
whom I know and love. 


wo more ladies are to be heard 
from, and then I am done. Says 
the first, writing from Texas: 


Tut, tut, Mr, Abbott! How can a 
man of your standing in letters ask 
the question, “Can Professor Phelps 
furnish an equal list of writers or 
poets who are advocates of the cat?” 
Professor Phelps may be too busy a 
man to furnish the list, and so I an- 
swer—impolitely, perhaps—the ques- 
tion directed at him. Not only wri- 
ters and poets but leaders in other 
fields of endeavor are advocates of the 
cat. 

Do you really mean to say that you 
have never read or heard of Agnes 
Repplier’s ‘Fireside Sphinx”? Hie 
yourself forthwith to a public library 
for a glance at this gem of literature. 
Make the acquaintance of Agrippina 
and other famous felines. I promise 
you much enjoyment and some cor- 
rect information. . . . I believe if you 
were to read the ‘Fireside Sphinx,” 
Carl Van Vechten’s “Tiger in the 
House,” or Winslow’s ‘Concerning 
Cats” your fairness would lead you to 
correct your interpretation. . . . See 
if you can get a translation from the 
Danish of the exquisitely sympathetic 
“Grey Puss.” . .. Have you never 
heard of “Puss in Boots”? Nor of 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Insufficient Magic 


By GEORGE O’NEIL 


r | NHIS autumn’s output of verse, 
including several anthologies be- 
sides the offerings of a goodly 

number of individual writers, sees a 
further diminution in the poetry prom- 
ise so roundly given not long ago. To 
one observer, at any rate, the seasons 
have appeared increasingly lean; not so 
much due to the growing reluctance of 
publishers to print poetry as to the pro- 
gressive sterility of the poetic energy 
itself, manifest in those books that 
are chosen as worthy of these stricter 
times. 

In the dozen-odd most prominent 
books of verse issued this autumn the 
general achievement is not enheartening. 
It is, in fact, decidedly dampening to 
any one not prone to extend indulgence 
for the sake of nurturing unexceptional 
talents. 

The level of competence and facility 
in the writing of contemporary verse has 
been sufficiently remarked. A surprising 
number of American and English writers 
of verse are strikingly capable in the 
Many 


Their best production is often attractive 


_ and diverting, and one assumes that the 
| intention of these writers could not be, 
_ Teasonably, to do more than interest or 


divert their admirers. Besides such 


| practitioners there are a few men writing 
| today in great sincerity and from valid 
| Poetic persuasion. 


These are not the 


/ young men, and they are speaking, 


largelyg in reflective verse. The relent- 
less, impassioned performer of new 
magic—unmistakable living poetry—has 
not been acclaimed if he exists today. 


The tantalizing past decade has made us 
) feel that such a man might be about to 







: emerge in the field of poetry. So much 


Cexterity has caused us to hope for the 
incontestable passion and wonder of a 
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new poet. The dexterity flourishes. 
Here and there are evident a thrust or 
tone of vitality and elegance. The 
writers of verse appear to be enjoying 
themselves with a minimum of misgiv- 
ing. Poetry, one would venture to say, 
has seldom been so complacent. 


O: the anthologies offered at this mo- 
ment, perhaps the most note- 
worthy is “A Miscellany of American 
Poetry, 1927,” published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. This is an annual publica- 
tion sponsored by Louis Untermeyer. It 
prints the work of a few poets who 
choose to appear together. New con- 
tributors are invited from time to time, 
selecting from their work verse which 
has not been published in book form. 
Reappearing this year, among others, 
are Conrad Aiken, H. D., Robert Frost, 
Alfred Kreymborg, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, and Elinor Wylie. Conrad 
Aiken’s ironic love songs are interesting, 
showing a greater concision than his 
work commonly owns. But Aiken is 


moving into the aridity of the job- ° 


moderns in some of the work he prints 
in this anthology. The monotony and 
preciousness of the word-foolers are in 
the longer poems he has included here. 
Robinson Jeffers is represented most 
auspiciously by some sonnets. His land- 
scape poems suffer from that confusion 
and overwrought emotionalizing which 
appears in so much of his work. He is 
among the new contributors this year, 
with Leonie Adams. Miss Adams is able 
to throw the light and glamour of poetry 
into her lines, but she is disappointingly 
vague at times, and indulges in excessive 
word-patterning for its own sake. She 


has a habit of distorting the parts of 


speech and interrupting the effect of her 
poem. As an example of this, in 
“Ghostly Tree,” one of her most suc- 
cessful distillations of luster, she says: 


Bound by these frail which dangle at 
your branch. 


The adjective for the noun in speaking 
of leaves is an ineffective trick, one of 
those annoying trippers in the sense of a 
line. In another place Miss Adams 
exercises her harmful arbitrary speech: 


When the whole charity of love 

Could nothing, to my sight there 
passed, 

If the wide eye might open again. 


She is good enough to take pains against 
these patches of nothingness. 

Another anthology is Countee Cul- 
len’s collection of Negro verse, “Carol- 
ing Dusk,” issued by Harpers. This 
book is appealing for its own sake, and 
for the reason that it affords a Negro 
poet’s selection of what appeals most to 
him in the work of his own race. Coun- 
tee Cullen’s work is the most ingratiating 
in the volume. But, on the whole, the 
book is disappointing. There is a great 
deal of material which is not valuable at 
all except on the ground which Cullen 
himself deprecates—an appeal, not of 
the writing as verse, but as documentary 
expression of the Negro. There are pas- 
sages of new vitality, notably in the 
writing of Langston Hughes and in that 
of Claude McKay. But for quoting 
from this anthology we should turn first 
to the pages of the compiler and choose 
these lines as an indication of his excel- 
lence: 

And you and I, shall we lie still, 

John Keats, while beauty summons 
us? 

Somehow I feel your sensitive will 

Is pulsing up some tremulous 

Sap road of a maple tree, whose 
leaves 

Grow music as they grow, since your 

Wild voice is in them, a harp that 
grieves 

For life that opens death’s dark door. 

(Continued on page 383) 
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Speaking of Books 


A New Literary Department 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


Nymph and Faun 


a ‘HE Constant Nymph,” the first 
of Margaret Kennedy’s books 
to be published in America, 

flourished on the strength of its charac- 

ters. The same will prove true of “Red 

Sky at Morning.” The people in it live 

and move and three of them are capable 

of reaching out of the pages and curling 
themselves into the reader’s heart. They 
arouse that genuine and unreasoning 
tenderness and pity which makes the 
book absorbing while one reads it, and, 
when the reading is done, leaves one for 

a while helpless under a weight of de- 

pression. 

Wit, poetic feeling, and flexible and 
fluent style enrich this moving and emi- 
nently readable book, but nevertheless 
it is not so good as “The Constant 
Nymph.” A novelist of Margaret Ken- 
nedy’s type, upon whose work even the 
most enthusiastic or the most sanguine 
cannot look as a permanent contribution 
to literature, must do better each time 
she writes a new book. Just as well will 
not quite do. Even so, “Red Sky” is 
far above the average current novel. 

In the story many readers will dis- 
cover a reminder of some old gossip of 
literary circles. But that doesn’t mat- 
ter—no plot is new. The story will do. 
But the working out of the theme, un- 
less this reviewer is mistaken as to what 
that theme is, does not quite come off. 
An enchanting, and haplessly enchanted, 
pair of twins, growing up under the 
ominous red sky of their father’s trial 
for murder and dubious acquittal, are 
doomed from the beginning to be lost in 
the storm which that lurid dawn por- 
tends. But the reader is not convinced 
that this was a necessary doom. The 
author’s reiteration of .its inevitability 
and her use throughout of the symbolic 
leit motif of fate do not succeed. But it 
is possible that she did not intend that 
they should; she may have meant these 
brave young figures to have been pushed 
to their tragedy solely by the operation 
of their own characters. If so, she was 
successful. It was their very twinship 
that doomed them. 

There is a constant nymph in “Red 
Sky,” but no pitiful death comes at the 
last to save her from inconstancy. Her 
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tragedy is the universal one of the 
nymph who surrenders to pursuit, be- 
cause a nymph’s life is too hard, and 
who must endure, nevertheless, a meta- 
morphosis—the eternal one from nymph 
to woman, And there is her twin brother 
and male prototype, the egocentric crea- 
ture of decent impulse, childish trustful- 
ness, and pure heart, caught in the toils 
of a cynical and self-seeking world, and 
driven finally to murder his way out. 
The Florence (was not that her name?) 
of “The Constant Nymph” is repeated 
in the Philip of this book, a figure com- 
fortably easy to comprehend and to 
sympathize with, as she was. Some of 
the other characters are new and well 
drawn, some are the old bohemians in 
new settings under new names, but good 
as ever. And there is a new villain, and 
a successful one. One’s dislike for him 
grows from the first pages, and his de- 
mise is greeted with applause. It was 
time that somebody murdered a toady. 
But one wishes that the constant faun 
need not have been the one to do it. 


What They Are Reading 


HE FOLLOWING LIST OF 

BEST-SELLING BOOKS is com- 
piled from lists sent us by telegram 
on Saturday by the following book- 
shops: Brentano’s, New York; Old 
Corner Book Store, Boston; Scran- 
toms Inc., Rochester; Korner &€ Wood, 
Cleveland; Scruggs, Vandevoort € 
Barney, St. Louis; Kendrick Bellamy 
Company, Denver; Teolin Pillot Com- 
pany, Houston; Paul Elder & Co.,‘San 
Francisco. We asked these stores to 
co-operate with us each week because 
we believe that they are representa- 
tive of the taste of the more intelli- 
gent readers in their communities. 
The books which are most in demand 
in these shops are usually those which 
are most discussed. We believe that 
they are the books which Outlook 
readers will want to know more about. 


Fiction 
ITTY. By Warwick Deeping. A. A. 
Knopf. 

You will find no surprises, pleasant or 
otherwise, in this well-machined story of 
post-war England. Lifelike characters 
and “wholesome” sentiment: in Deep- 
ing’s dependable style are to be found, 
but none of the charm of “Sorrell & 
Son.” 


aaa. By Mazo de la Roche. Little, 


Brown & Co. 
The characters are caricatures, but 


good ones, and the commonplace story 
is set in a fresh and agreeable setting. 
Reviewed in our issue of November 2. 


ED SKY AT MORNING. By Margaret 
Kennedy. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Reviewed in this number. 


| ha COMES FOR THE ARCH. 
BISHOP, By Willa Cather. A. A. 
Knopf. 

If you are pleased by fine writing, ro- 
mantic setting and incident, and richly 
colored figures, you cannot but enjoy 
this moving imaginative biography. 


USTY ANSWER. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann. Henry Holt & Co. 


This is widely read and much praised, 


You will find it a young poet’s novel, | 


and if you do not tire of the humorless, 
adolescent emotionalism of its charac- 
ters you will enjoy its beauties. It is 
rich in promise. 


Non-Fiction 


RADER HORN. By Alfred Aloysius 
Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. Simon & 
Schuster. 
For adventure and romance you can- 
not do better than this. 
our issue of last week. 


OW WE ARE SIX. By A. A. Milne. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


You and all your family will delight 
in these amusing and delicately charm- 
ing verses. There is nothing quite so 
good as the best of “When We Were 
Very Young,” but there is pleasure 
enough for readings and re-readings. 


UR TIMES. Vol. II—America Finding 
Herself. By Mark Sullivan. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


If you are interested in knowing 
something about the how and why of 
present-day America, you will find much [ 
of it here. This is the second volume of 
a social history of our times,: packed 
with information and with entertain- [| 
ment as well, written in the best jout- 
nalistic style. The first part of the 
book, devoted to a study of the elements 
which have gone into the making of the 
current American mind, is especially 
valuable. To the student and the ot 
looker, to the participant in Americal 
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life, no more stimulating book could be 
found. 


M OTHER INDIA. By Katherine Mayo. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


If you are genuinely interested in so- 
cial conditions in India, especially in 
regard to sex questions, you will find 
much information here. But if you are 
merely looking for exciting or harrowing 
detail try to find it elsewhere. Fair- 
minded readers will also want to read 
Indian and Anglo-Indian comment on 
this book. 


| gameaget By Emil Ludwig. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

If you enjoy biography, you cannot 
find better reading than this. Ludwig’s 
style annoys some people, but he uses it 
to great dramatic effect. Although he 
presupposes in his readers more knowl- 
edge of nineteenth-century Germany 
than most of us have, he paints a grand 
and stirring portrait of a great genius. 


The Inevitable Leeway 


Warriors and Poets 


IOGRAPHY bulks as large as 
B fiction on the publishers’ lists. 

From being a subject requiring 
special scholarship, involving much la- 
bor, and appealing to the limited public 
of people really interested in history in 
its many branches, biography has be- 
come everybody’s pleasure to read and, 
it sometimes seems, anybody’s pastime 
to write. Whence comes this large new 
public, buying, reading, discussing, clam- 
oring for more biography? 

It has grown with the growing con- 
cern about other people’s lives, and may 
be attributed, according to your fancy, 
to increased transportation facilities, 
short skirts, radio, newspaper scandal 
stories, party wires, or popular psycho- 
analysis. But, so far as the reading 
public is concerned, the psychological 
novel is probably the nigger in the 
woodpile. The reader, often an invet- 
erate one, of “good old-fashioned sto- 
ries” has not been very well taken care 
of for some time. He makes up, after 
all, the mass of the reading public, and 
he is fed up with the psychological 
novel. He is told too much about the 
people in it, and they have ceased to 
live for him. Every impulse that goes 
through their nervous systems, every 
vague shadow that passes over their 
minds, is detailed for him. He cannot 
know so much about actual people. He 
himself, even, becomes vague when too 
closely inquired into. He is tired of the 
psychological novel, and he finds the 
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Illustration from “That Man Heine” 


Heinrich Heine 


nearest thing to what he wants in read- 
ing in the biographies of the great and 
strange. 

As for the writing of biography—the 
demand creates the supply. The com- 
parative fluency of many pens, the wide 
diffusion of small talents in writing and 
the paucity of great—these make for 
the writing of biography. 

Biography has reached the output 
point where it can be profitably divided 
into two kinds, the factual and the in- 
terpretative. The latter will necessarily 
partake of.the former, but the factual 
biography has little to do with the psy- 
chological interpretation of its subject. 

The best factual biography of the au- 
tumn seems to this reviewer to be Liam 
O’Flaherty’s “Life of Tim Healy” (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., $3.75). The worst 
—the dullest—Sir Sidney Lee’s “King 
Edward VII” (the Macmillan Com- 
pany, $8.50), the second volume, cov- 
ering the reign of that monarch. Be- 
tween these come some fifteen or twenty 
books of varying interest. You may 
select your country or your period and 
find a book to fit. Russia: Prince Felix 
Youssoupoff in “Rasputin” (Lincoln 
MacVeagh, the Dial Press, $5) gives a 
participator’s account of the murder of 
that sinister figure; Vladimir Poliakoff 
in “The Tragic Bride” (D. Appleton & 
Co., $3) tells the whole of the late 


Czarina’s story in the apt selection of his 
title. The United States: “ ‘Boss’ 
Tweed,” by Denis T. Lynch (Boni & 
Liveright, $4), is rather a picture of 
New York in the heydey of political 
bribery and spoliation, riot, murder, and 
general violence; “Alfred E. Smith,” by 
Henry F. Pringle (Macy-Masius, $3), is 
a first-class campaign document, al- 
though not designed for that purpose, 
apparently fair-minded, and certainly 
interesting. 

But it is the interpretative biography 
which is more generally interesting and 
more frequently attempted. Strachey, 
Ludwig, Carl Sandburg, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, come at once to mind as its most 
able practitioners. 

Of its lesser lights, this winter list has 
some shining examples. Harold Nicol- 
son in “Some People” (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, $2.50) has used his aca- 
demic and diplomatic experience as the 
groundwork for a series of wise and 
clever sketches of conspicuous English 
figures. He is inclined to preciousness 
in style, a shade too much manner, but 
he provides high entertainment for the 
reader, and his approach to his subjects 
is original and stimulating. If one pre- 
fers a whole book devoted to one subject 
rather than a series of sketches, as much 
entertainment can be had from “Gentle- 
man Johnny Burgoyne,” by F. J. 
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By 
Rosamond Lehmann 


“Present-day adolescence bound together 


by a fine poetic talent. A young writer very 
gifted and worth watching.” —The Outlook 


“A novel of brilliant, cruel and tender 
beauty.”—Christopher_ Morley 


$2.50 at booksellers 
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Hudleston (the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, $5). No one who would have 
written a dull life of this Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan general would have chosen to 
write about him at all. Hudleston re- 
joices in the absurdities of the man 
whom Cornwallis damned as the “big- 
gest blockhead and sycophant he had 
ever known.” As a tactician, an amo- 
rist, a writer of “pieces” (which suggest 
Beatrice Lillie and her spear-bearers), 
and grandiloquent orator Burgoyne pro- 
vides the perfect target for Hudleston’s 
shafts. Another general, as great a 


‘contrast as possible, is the protagonist 


of a biography written with such direct 
and sincere simplicity that the reader of 
it is fired with much of the author’s 
evident enthusiasm. Andrew Jackson in 
Gerald W. Johnson’s book of that name 
(Minton, Balch & Co., $3.50) steps out 
of the misty pageant of the past and 
becomes an exciting human figure, the 
typical popular hero. 

The foreword to “Julius Cesar and 
the Grandeur that Was Rome,” by Victor 
Thaddeus (Brentano’s, $5), is undigni- 
fied and the illustrations are remarkably 
vulgar in concept and execution. They 
sound the note for the book, which is 
constantly promising with wealth of 
scholarship and constantly disappointing 
with outlook and style inadequate to the 
scope and weight of the subject. There 
is an easy transition, apparent especially 
after one has read the Russell book, 
from man of action to man of dreams, 
by way of John Paul Jones (“John Paul 
Jones,” by Phillips Russell; Brentano’s, 
$5). In this romantic figure, moving 
through a curiously unreal career, the 
fighter and the poet are always shading 
into one another. But John Paul Jones 
partook of genius, and genius, which- 
ever way it turns, is all of a piece. 

Lewis Browne’s “That Man Heine” 
(the Macmillan Company, $3) is the 
spirited report of investigations into the 
development of the poet’s personality. 
The ill-chosen title is the only false note. 
Careful study and skillful selection have 
given excerpts from the poet’s corre- 
spondence and writings which recreate 
him for us with clearness. The common 
lifelong struggle between certain artist 
and ineffectual social being in Heine’s 
soul became the profound and bitter 
warfare of “Athenian against Nazarene.” 
Browne has done in this book about as 
much as can be done to make the poet 
comprehensible to the ordinary mortal. 
George Sand, who appears in two cur- 
rent biographies—“George Sand: The 
Search for Love,” by Marie Jenney 
Howe (the John Day Company, $5), 
and “The Seven Strings of the Lyre,” 


Right you are 
Mr. Boyd— 


MR. ERNEST BOYD wrote 
one of the earliest reviews 
of Napoleon. After praising 
it in high terms and com- 
menting on its fine appear- 
ance, he said: “It is the first 
biography of the New Year. 
It has every prospect of be- 
ing first when this year 
ends.” In every way his 
prophecy is fulfilled. It is 
the best and the best-selling 
biography of the year. 


Napoleon 


The Man of Destiny 
by EMIL LUDWIG 


126th thousand 


732 pages. Octavo. Illustrated 
At all bookstores, $3.00 


Boni & Liveright, N. Y. 








Peloubet’s 
Select Notes 


AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D.,.LLD. 

‘The world s greatest comment- 
ary on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons for 1928. 
It contains everything necessary 
to a teacher.s preparation. Price 
$1.90. Prepaid $2.00 


A Daily Digest of the 
S. S. Lessons 
AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LLD. 
A short, concise and intensely 
practical summary of the Lessons 
for the busy Bible student and 
Sunday School worker. Cloth 
35c. Leather50c. Vest-pocket size. 


LG itoh vam Melita sits) (24 

AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LLD. 

Educational as well as enter- 
taining 1500 questions and ané 
swers and 21 topical quizzes. 
Price $1.06 

VY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


131 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 
















ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


ds . 

sar Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
Tho iam age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
f. B books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 


f 
y 1 send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 

y FREE Write for ourgreat book catalog. 

This catalog is a short course in 


(m@ literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
it. Free if you write now. 





ge 


buy from it. Tt . 
DAVID B. CLARKSON Sioxcr 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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by Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, $4)—was another 
troublesome anti-social being. She has 
always interested as the center of a 
group of conspicuous personalities, and 
as a novelist whose work, while no 
longer much read, is of historical impor- 
tance. That she should begin to appear 
as the subject of psychological studies is 
a part of a changing concept of women 
in the arts. She too went on the weary 
journey which is the artist’s search for 
perfection; but because she was a wo- 
man what she sought was the perfection 
of love. “The poet it is Me” was her 
tormented protest. ‘They admire me, 
they court me, they listen to me because 
I am a poet; but when I have recited 
my verses, they forbid me to feel what 
I have described.” She ceases in these 
books, and especially in Elizabeth 
Schermerhorn’s temperate and compre- 
hensive interpretation, to be the faintly 
ridiculous figure that she has been, but 
she does not become tragic or even 
touching; entertaining, exasperating, ex- 
citing, fascinating, but never deeply 
moving except perhaps at the end, 
when she said that she was glad to be 
old. 

And for the poet’s song, sung in the 
American key, we have Will Durant’s 
“Transition” (Simon & Schuster, $3). 
It is the story of his own life, thinly dis- 
guised as the biography of a fictitious 
John Lemaire. The author of “The 
Story of Philosophy” is a clever writer, 
and, since the story that he has to tell 
is pretty well the common man’s story 
borne through the enriching depths of 
an able mind, it is of general interest. 
His spiritual experience, the loss of faith 
in the simple beliefs of his fathers, is an 
almost universal one, and his account of 
it is moving. A life marked by such 
sharp contrasts as Jesuitism and an- 
archy, lurid journalism and philosophi- 
cal study, makes good reading. And 
Durant’s own experience has fortunately 
enabled him to give his story a happy 
ending. He is a philosopher particularly 
acceptable to his public, and as an in- 
terpretative biographer he is successful. 
He has learned. 


HE editor of this department will 
be glad to help readers with ad- 
vice and suggestions in buying cur- 
rent books, whether noticed on this 
page or not. If you wish guidance in 
selecting books fér yourself or to give 
away, we shall do the best we can for 
you if you will write us, giving some 
suggestions, preferably with examples, 
of the taste which is to be satisfied. 
We shall confine ourselves to books 
published within the last year or so, 
so that you will have no trouble in 
buying them through your own book- 
shop. 
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A Word More About Cats 


(Continued from page 374) 


Dick Whittington’s cat? How about 
‘“‘Moumette Blanche” and “Moumette 
Chinoise”’? 

As for phrases uncomplimentary to 
felines that you quote as incorporated 
in our language, I am sure I should 
rather be catty than a cur. You may 
recall the insult that good medizval 
Christians used lavishly, “Thou dog 
of a Jew!” Was it not Ruskin who 
said, “Shameless as a dog”? And 
delicacy almost forbids me to remind 
you that two of the figures of oppro- 
brium most hostilely received of any 
are derived from canine sources, 

M. W. M. 


Since I must protect myself from this 
very clever onset, I shall not let a sense 
of delicacy prevent my retorting that 
the term of opprobrium to which my 
correspondent alludes refers to “the fe- 
male of the species, more deadly than 
the male.” The dog ought not to be 
made to suffer for the feminine frailties 
of his race. 

I confess that I have never seen Carl 
Van Vechten’s “Tiger in the House,” 
Taking my correspondent’s advice, I 
hied me to the New York Public Library 
in quest of it. But the librarian evi- 
dently shares my indifference to cats. He 
has not taken the trouble to put a copy 
of “The Tiger in the House” on his 
shelves. There may be found there, 
however, a cat book which for literary 
art is superior to any dog book that I 
have ever seen. I refer to “Le Chat 
dans la Literature et dans I’Art,” by 
Jacqueline Conan-Fallex. Perhaps one 
reason why it interests me is that it gives 
some support to my own sentiments. It 
contains, for example, this opinion of 
cats expressed by Chateaubriand: 


What I like about the cat is her 
independence and freedom from senti- 
mental gratitude, which enables her 
to get on without personal attach- 
ments—the indifference with which 
she finds herself at home, now in a 
drawing-room, now in her native gut- 
ters. It is true that when you caress 
her she arches her back, but it is from 
a sense of physical comfort. She has 
none of that silly feeling of love and 
loyalty which a dog displays towards 
his master and for which he is often 
repaid only with cuffs and kicks, 


sles last letter I shall quote comes 
from a lady in California: 


Dogs have so many friends that 
they need no champions, but why, oh, 
why, the prejudice in the minds of 


the majority of people against cats? 
Would we think it fair to judge the 
human race by the poor unfortunates 
who grow up in slums and squalor, 
never having a chance in life? Yet 
thus the cat is judged, by the common 
alley cat who has probably never 
known anything but a life of starva- 
tion and struggle from the time it 
opened its eyes on a hard and cruel 
world. Take a wee, half-wild kitten 
and bring it into a home (I speak 
from experience) where it is loved 
and played with, and it will blossom 
out and display a personality that 
cannot be exceeded by any dog. 

You say in your article that you 
remember dog friends of yours whom 
you recall as distinct personalities; 
but of the scores of cats you have seen 
your memory cannot distinguish one 
from another. Does this not speak 
for itself? You have known dogs 
and merely seen cats. Had you 
known even one cat as they can be 
known your article would never have 
been written. ... 

Once I was obliged to be away for 
three months, and left a pet cat with 
a friend who was most kind to her. 
On my return I immediately went to 
see my cat, though I could not take 
her home. She saw me coming up the 
drive and ran to meet me as a dog 
would kave done. At the end of my 
visit, as I was about to leave, she 
rushed into the house, brought out 
her kitten in her mouth, and fought 
like mad to follow me, until she had 
to be shut up. And yet one hears that 
cats have “no attachment to peo- 
ple’! ... 

For a good, faithful, loving friend 
give me the cat, as much as the dog, 
if one is willing to go to the trouble 
of making friends. G. H. A. 


H™ the discussion must end about 
as it began. Those who prefer 
cats will continue to find them prefer- 
able; those who are dog partisans will 
continue in their partisanship. I think 
my California correspondent has most 
clearly revealed to me my own cat and 
dog psychology. No cat has ever 
courted my friendship; several dogs 
have, I have reached the time of life 
when I like the stream of friendship to 
flow by gravitation and not by pumping. 
I have no doubt that an alley cat, if 
taken young enough, can be converted 
into a study companion and be taught 
to lie on a rug at my feet as I write. 
But that kind of friendship by conver- 
sion I am inclined to leave to younger 


and more optimistic reformers. 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 











Mediterranean—Eastern Lands 


Extensive Winter Cruise-Tours 
Sailing January 16, new S.S. Laurentic 
With Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 


and other famous lecturers 


Cruising over sunny seas; 11 shore ex- 
cursions; Egypt, Nile Cruise to Second 
Cataract; motoring over historic highways 
through rugged Palestine, the Lebanons, 
spectacular Petra in Arabia. Extensions 
through Northern Africa and Europe. 


Send for booklets 


Europe in Springtime 
Tours Sailing March, April, May 


Modern steamers; splendid itineraries ; 
Scenic, artistic, and historic highspots ; 
Extensive motoring — Moderate prices. 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLESRSTOURS 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 



















SOUTH AMERICA 
IGUAZU FALLS 
Finest and Greatest of Cataracts 
Leave New York January 19th. Rate $1,975. 


EASTER IN JERUSALEM 
Sailing from New York—S. 8. “ Mauretania,” 
Feb. 2lst. Rate $1,695. 

Booklets and complete information on request 


OTHER North Africa 


Cruise of Royal Yacht—Pri 
TRIPS: . (tay = nthe 


Christmas and Easter Holiday 
Cruises to Bermuda, West Indies and Florida 
Special Motor Trips in Europe 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street, New York City 
Telephone Circle 2511 Box O 











HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
: tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook.” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
OKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-Sin the country 


EUROPE 1927-8 
CRUISES-TOURS 


Independent Itineraries 


Select Travel By Motor 
: Bermuda Vacations| 
Steamship ‘Tickets All Lines 


STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 












bee 














EUROPE $7 oxy 


Booklet B of 200 Allen Plan Tours Free 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 80 Boylston St.,Boston 











Hotels and Resorts 
Bermuda 


The American House MOST central; moder- 


ate; excellently run. 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA Details, rates, direct, or 
A. PASCHAL, Prop, 


Outlook Travel Bureau. 
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Cuba 
F Esq. 15, Vedado. 
The Savoy, Havana American plan. Moder- 
ate. Delightfully located. Wellrun. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outiook Travel Bureau. 








California 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


California’s Famed Foothill Resort 

Nestled in the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking valley and sea. Eleva- 
tion 600 feet. Furnished bungalows, 2 to 7 
rooms. Central dining-room. Electricity, 
hot and cold water. Surf bathing, 20 bath- 
houses on beach. ‘Tennis, horseback riding. 
Six miles from historic Santa Barbara, two 
from ocean and country club. _Moderate 
rates. For folder address San Ysidro Ranch, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 








Connecticut 


The Wayside Inn 
New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for loag stay or week-end. Bright. airy 
rooms; all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 


WOOD ACRES 


Rest house for medical and surgical con- 
valescents and for people who desire perma- 
nent home, Conservative rates. Further in- 
formation on request. ANNA M. CULLEN, K.N., 
Milford, Conn. Phone Milford 1026. 


District of Columbia 
GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
°WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Near the Capitol and the 
Union Station 

















Open to men and women. 


Select hotel. Ideal loca- 

Hotel Lafayette _ : Saeonens food. 
merican or European 

16th and Eye Sts. N. W. plan. Special (weekly, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. monthly) rates. Booklet. 


HOTEL POTOMAC W"*p ite 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 














Quiet location. Moderate rates. 
Florida 
Charlotte Harbor, Fla. °3,th° 


An ideal place to spend the winter. Comfort- 
ably furnished apartments and single rooms, 
modern conveniences. Reasonably priced, by 
week or season. Mrs. SUMMER GIDDENS. 


e i 
Winter Park, Florida 
A Golfing Center 

Homes and estates for sale or rent in this 
charming college town of lakes and trees. 
Excellent highways in all directions. For 
information and literature write 


WOOD-WINSLOW-WESTON 
Realtors 
Winter Park, Florida 


For . 

Rent Furnished Apartments $131.3, 700m: 
ver room. Garages. Also nice furnished 
nouse, 10 rooms, 6 bedrooms, $100 per month. 

GEorGE Worst, 1605 Asher St., Orlando, Fia. 














Georgia 
Owen Heights 4ebulon: 


Spend your winter in Georgia, fifty miles 
south of Atlanta. Beautiful country home. 
Klectric lights and water. Excellent fare. 
Ideal place for quietude. Rates $12 per week. 
Mrs. Early Owen, Proprietress 





Massachusetts 


Hotels LENOX and 
BRUNSWICK, 


Write to The Outlook Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 












New Jersey 


THE POPLARS, Lakehurst, N. J 


Delightful home in delightful winter resort. 
All modern conveniences. Further details, 
rates. Mrs, §, L. Jones, Manager and Owner. 








For other Classified Advertising 
see next page 
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Motor along the Pacific 
for hundreds of pos 


come now to~ 


“fis Strange 
Southland- 


where Winter is Only a Name/ 


OME *#his “winter”—be- 
fore Christmas if you can 
—and you will find that your 
own Southern California sup- 
plies ALL the climatic and 
scenic wonders of the Mediter- 
ranean resorts. Here, for you, 
a colorful American Riviera, 
islands that rise like Capri 
from the sea, a flowering des- 
ett, valleys abloom with roses 
and poinsettias, Old Spanish 
Missions and metropolitan 
cities! 

Where will you find greater 
beauty or more astounding con- 
trasts? A background of snow-clad 
mountains, valleys of fruit-laden 
orange trees and the beckoning 
blue Pacific—a// within a few miles! 

And such a variety of things to 
do. Motoring over 5,000 miles of 
fine highways to beautiful Laguna, 
intriguing San Juan Capistrano 


outhern 











San Juan Capis- 
trano Mission—— 
and to fascinat- %¢ of the oldest 
ing cities like San 

Diego, Pasadena, San Bernardino, 
Riverside, Ventura, Santa Barbara. 
A picnic in some rocky canyon, 
tobogganing, golf on ever- green 
links, tennis, polo, deep sea fish- 
ing—that’s Southern California in 
“mid-winter.” 

Pasadena’s Tournament of Roses 
is held New Year’s Day. The Los 
Angeles Open Golf Tournament 
is played January 6-7-8. 

Come and see the remarkable 
growth of Los Angeles— gay 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 
You will marvel at the industrial 
development of Los Angeles 
County—one of the country’s 
richest in natural resources. 


Ask your nearest ticket agent 
now for more complete informa- 
tion. Plan to come directly to Los 
Angeles and return via Oakland, 
San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane. See the entire 
Pacific Coast. 


E have issued a complete 

book on all-year Vata- 
tions, 52 pages, illustrated, 
telling just what you can see 
and do in this strange land. 
Send the coupon. 


California 


Palm Springs 
Canyon—an % 
enticing 
desert 
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“A trip abroad in your own America!” 


| auvvear Club of Southern California, 
| Dept. C-11, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


| Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especially 
ofthe attractionsand opportunities in the counties which 
I have checked. 

0 Los Angeles 


O Santa Barbara 


0 Los Angeles Sports 0 San Diego 
() San Bernardino 0) Riverside 
O) Orange O Ventura 
| MS Oy au vaweReecanecnnsuieacesceudeeen acanune 
| nA CENCE er re iceviensin 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





New York City 
Hotel Wentworth 


59 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortable appointinents, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson ** New York city, 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 








South Carolina 


THE CAROLINA 


Summerville, South Carolina 
Delightful climate—3 golf courses—tennis— 
saddle horses—beautiful flowers. uail, 
deer, turkeys in abundance. Guides, dogs, 

MOORE e 








A Mart of the Unusual 


ELIZABETH DAWSON 


WONDERFUL CHOCOLATES 
Packed in a beautiful 5-lb. box, 
#3.00 delivered to your home. 
This package makes an excellent Christmas pit. 
ALLEN & ANDREWS, Corning, N. Y. 








OTELERISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Rooms Evening Dinner and 
Single — $3--$4--35 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double —85--$6--87 Luncheon . . .60 
Special Blua Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel ‘at home."’ 


WITH BATH 








New York 


otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 











North Carolina 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. Ficeenutlodeing wit 


moderate prices in well-appointed home, Hot- 
water heat, open et running water. 
Mrs. GUYTON, 36 College Park Place. 





Tryon, N. C., beautifully 
Melrose Lodge situated, offers real com- 
fort, excellent food. Capt. T. D. Jenvey. De- 
tails, rates, direct or Outlook Travel Bureau. 





Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, 
Marmalades, and Pecans 


Direct to consumer. Complete price list on 
request. §. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Fla. 


New Edition —My Travel-Log 


Pleases everyone. For yourself or friend 
going abroad this winter. Only one dollar 
sent to MY TRAVEL-LOG CO. 
Station C, Buffalo, N.Y. 








e . Oranges and Grape- 
Indian River f patty grown on Merritt 
Island, $5 per box, f.o.b. Cocoa. The Golden 
Gift Box (quarter box) packed and decorated 
with Florida fruits, especially for Christmas. 
$2.75 per box express prepaid east of the 
Mississippi. D. M. Fairchild, Cocoa, Fla., P.0.Box 695 


Bermuda 


Fos. rent, delightful houses for season in beau- 
tiful Bermuda. All types, every conveni- 
ence. List and details. Mrs. Grosvenor Tucker, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. Cable: Teucro, Bermuda. 


Florida 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Cottages For Rent 


Bargains in real estate 
Write 
AL. DONNELLY 
Box 312, Daytona Beach, Florida 


On beautiful Caloosahatchee 
Houseboat Fort. Myers, Fla., FOR SALE 
Attractively furnished. Large living-room, 
kitchen, bath, 2 large bedrooms, 3 built-in 
double folding-beds, 4 closets. 2 decks all 
around, screened porch, city water, elec- 
tricity. Price right. 8,733, Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BOYS’ boarding school wants experienced 
headmaster. Exceptional opportunity, or 
will sell, lease, or consider partnership. 8,159, 
Outlook. 

BOYS’ CAMP, twentieth season. Adiron- 
dacks. Lease, sale, partnership._.Investment 
$500. 8,151, Outlook. 

GIRL’S day school, suburbs New York, 
46th year, fine enrollment, profitable. Ad- 
vanced age of head-mistress compels sale. 
Smallinvestment. 8,158,,0utlook. 























° Direct from makers* 

Ideal ti i 

Harris Tweed i) sx 
Samples free. Newall, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 








Instruction 
(pportunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 23g yearcourse. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder aud application. Southampton Hospital 
Association,Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 








STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at 
$2, or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. 
Also business printing at low prices. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, < ; 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, companions, mothers’ 


helpers, housekeepers. ‘The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 
HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 

















HELP WANTED 





YOUNG woman as mother’s helper. Family 
3 children, 2 adults. Long Islanu suburb. 
8,168, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN middle-aged lady of culture, 
experiznce, good traveler, desires position as 
managing housekeeper in gentleman’s home, 

ighest references. 





or companion to lady. 
8,163, Outlook. 


AMERIUVAN nursery governess,thoroughly 
experienced and puts od 8,165, Outlook 


CHAUFFEUSE - companion - attendant. 
Refined Protestant woman, 40, desires posi- 
tion, Experienced chauffeur. — capa- 
ble, handy with tools. Willing travel. Ref- 
erences. 8,166, Outlook. 


COMPANION-ASSISTANT in‘family, mid- 
die-aged American, —— of music, _ 
guages, experienced wi oun le. 
8,167, Outlook. Pe ore 

COMPANION or COURIER. University 
man, traveled extensively, as companion to 
California, West Indies, anywhere, or would 
act as courier abroad. 8,144, Outlook. 


LADY wishes responsible 1 pein in pri- 
vate home with servants. Household man- 
ager, companion, charge of children. Would 
go South. Excellent references. 8,152, Outlook. 


REFINED American woman would accept 
position in motherless home, or com- 
panion-housekeeper to elderly ladies, teacher, 
or business woman where careful manage- 
ment and personal interest is required. Good 
home, moderate salary. 8,169, Outlook. 


UNIVERSITY graduate desires_position 
compnnnen Cee. French. Excellent 
references. 8,171, Outlook. 


WIDOW desires position as housemother 


or companion to adult or child. Pieasant 
home desired. Salary no object. 8,162, 
Outlook. 


YOUNG American couple with business 
training going to South Africa end of Decem- 
ber will perform commissions. Best refer- 
ences. Box 205, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


YOUNG college te, nursery govern- 





ess, near New York. eference. 8,170, 
Outlook. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





PEDIGREED PERSIAN CAT (neuter). 
Wonderful pet. For particulars write 8,164, 





Mile. Pauline 


South Carolina 
SUNNYSIDE ¢doisFai'e. 


Comfortable home, steam heated. 
Pleasant rooms with or without bath. Golf, 
polo, tennis. Persons with pulmonary 
trouble not accepted. Write for rates. 
Mrs. G. H. Lenoir, Proprietor. 





seeing in Paris. 





French tutoring, private lessons, classes. 

Special instruction for backward pupils. 

Preparation for college board examinations. 

Also Mile. Charpentier is taking a small 

roup to Europe next spring or summer, and 

1s qepeciay Santaped for shopping, sight- 
ress 


THE WILLARD, West End Ave, at 78th St., N. Y. C. 


De Maupas Charpentier | woniucn- 
salaried men and women. 


unnecessary. 


fine living, 
quick advancement. 
“YOUR BIG 





ington, D.C. 


Nation-wide demand for high- 
Past experience 
We train you by mail and put C 2 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
permanent, interesting work, 

Write for free book, 
B OPPORTUNITY.” 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AM-5842, Wash- 


Outlook. 
TO young women desiring training in the 


nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-in 
Hospital. 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


Lewis 








A* honest speeder had just hit a dog 
and had returned to settle the dam- 
ages. He looked at the dog a moment 
and addressed the man with the gun: 
“Looks as if I’d killed your dog.” 
“Certainly looks that way.” 
“Very valuable dog?” 
“Not very.” 
“Will five dollars be enough?” 
“Well, I guess so,” accepting the bill. 
“Sorry to have broken up your hunt.” 
“Oh, I wasn’t going hunting—jest go- 
ing out in the woods to shoot the dog.” 





In the past movie studios have used 
salt to attain snow effects in pictures. 
Through experimentation’ it has now 
been proved that crushed marble brings 
about a more realistic touch. 


“T represent a society for the suppres- 
sion of profanity,” said the stranger. “TI 
want to take profanity entirely out of 
your life’ Then Farmer Jones shouted 
indoors: “Hey, mother! Here’s a man 
that wants to buy our car.” 





A tourist just back from England says 
that travel is very broadening to the a’s. 
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By the Way 


Chicago is now trying out rubber 
“Stop” signs on the streets where motor 
traffic is heavy. They will stand in only 
one way—upright—and if hit by a 
speedy driver will just bounce up again 
and go on signaling. 





‘ 


A Chinese laundry sign: 

““We most cleanly and carefully wash 
our customers with cheap prices as un- 
der—Ladies $2.00 per hundred; gentle- 
men, $1.75 per hundred.” 


The New York tabloids’ habit of put- 
ting everything in A B C form for their 
readers led one of them to make this 
news statement recently: “They have 
one son, a boy.” 


An official notice posted up in a New 
Hampshire village reads: “By order of 
the Selectmen: Cows grazing by the 
roadside or Riding Bicycles on the Side- 
walks is Hereby Forbidden.” 





A freshman’s card at the Lyons high 
school read: 

Q. “Give your parents’ names.” A. 
“Mamma and papa.” 


“Tid-Bits” prints the story of the lit- 
tle girl who was put in an upper berth 
of a Pullman sleeping-car for the first 
time. She kept crying till her mother 
told her not to be afraid, because God 
would watch over her. “Mother, you 
there?” she cried. “Yes.” ‘Father, 
you there?” “Yes.” A fellow-passenger 
lost all patience at this point and 
shouted: “We're all here! Your father 
and mother and brothers and_sisters and 
aunts and uncles and cousins. All here; 
now go to sleep.” There was a pause; 
then, very softly, “Mamma!” ‘Well?” 
“Was that God?” 


“T am a word of five letters. Viewed 
from in front or behind I am the same. 
Though my component parts are few, 
when separated they represent more 
than two hundred. What word am I?” 
Answer next week. 


Answer to last week’s puzzle: Ad- 
herent, orchestra, betrayal, scythe, car- 
tridge, domineer, afterglow, autumn, 
cantaloupe, masculine, scapegoat, laby- 
rinth, Tannhauser, cupboard, treadmill, 
Wednesday. 
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Insufficient Magic 


(Continued from page 375) 


Though dust, your fingers still can 
ush 
The vision Splendid to a birth, 
Though now they work as grass in the 
hush 
Of the night on the broad sweet page 
of the earth, 


There are, of course, passages of good 
verse throughout the book, but there is 
a woeful amount of false writing, imita- 
tion of various schools of poetry, some 
of which have not been reputable in 
themselves. 


ESSIE B, RITTENHOUSE contributes 

her third anthology this year 
(Houghton Mifflin). The jacket claims 
for this volume that it includes the best 
work since 1919 of about one hundred 
and fifty outstanding poets, making, 
with its companion volumes, a perma- 
nent record of the choicest poetry writ- 
ten in our time. There are, to be sure, 
nany true poems in Miss Rittenhouse’s 
selection, but in numerous instances the 
authors have been noticed on their least 
happy utterances. Miss Rittenhouse in- 
cludes a good many examples of the 
kind of verse which is written because 
the poets felt like writing something. 
Most of the well-known contempo- 
rary poets are included and a healthy 
score of names that claim scant emi- 
nence, 

There are new books this season by 
John Hall Wheelock, Jean Starr Unter- 
meyer, Lola Ridge, and a posthumous 
collection of Amy Lowell’s last verses. 
From England we have a poetic play by 
John Masefield, an offering from Edith 
Sitwell, a book of rhyming by De la 
Mare, and a book by Humbert Wolfe. 
This is an assorted production affording 
change but no great sustenance. 

Of the English books the volume by 
Wolfe, “Requiem,” published in this 
country by Doran, seems the most mo- 
mentous. It is an interweaving of verse 
in an integral design. There is height 
to the writing and there is passion in the 
expounding of the themes. The poems 
suffer somewhat from a use of over- 
worked phraseology and a rather too 
academic substance, but there is a sub- 
stance and an absence of the barrenness 
which makes much formal verse tire- 
some. One may read this book and not 
flag for want of support from the author 
himself. There is an elevation here and 
a body to the work. 

Masefield’s play is a version of “Tris- 
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tan and Isolt” (Macmillan). It is 
arresting for its simplicity and tranquil 
inspection of the characters of the 
legend. It is not inspired and makes 
few transmutations of lyric force. 

The De la Mare book, “Stuff and 
Nonsense” (Henry Holt), will probably 
strike those who are always struck by 
De la Mare. It is assuredly one of his 
most casual publications, 

Edith Sitwell persists in the attitude 
she has held since her appearance as a 
contriver of tenuous diversions, She 
eschews banality as assiduously as pos- 
sible, but she repeats her tricks with 
deadly frequency. Her confections in 
this volume, “Rustic Elegies” (Knopf), 
are a succession of airy fabrications 
woven of unworked words and textile 
allusions. A sample of the quality may 
serve for comment: 

. . - hooded belles are seen 

In the Phcebus and the Suttan pel- 
erine,— 
All kinds of watered silks those gray 
sprays wet,— 
The gros de sidon, foulard pekinet. 
There is much of this. 

John Hall Wheelock in “Bright 
Doom” (Scribners) valiantly speaks his 
unmodernized poems. Certainly he is 
sincere, his feeling is convincing, but his 
diction is uncompromisingly old-school. 
The effect of this is to smother his emo- 
tion and inspiration in the most un- 
prepossessing kind of rhetoric. He 
clings to archaic contractions and ejac- 
ulations. He is undaunted by a meta- 
phor’s age. It is a curious instance in 
which the poet, paradoxically, is ap- 
pealing and his manner of speech is un- 
engaging. If he would consent to whit- 
tle away the atrophied surfaces of his 
poems, we should have the reward of a 
genuinely humanistic singer, moving in 
his sincere compassion. 

Mrs. Untermeyer’s book “Steep As- 
cent” (Macmillan) is simple and unpre- 
tentious. Lola Ridge submits “Red 
Flag” (the Viking Press). There seems 
to be no revelation in these books. They 
will be enjoyed by those who are faithful 
readers of these writers. 

Amy Lowell’s last collection is called 
“Ballads for Sale” (Houghton Mifflin). 
The work in this volume is very like 
Amy Lowell’s previous verse. There has 


‘been, perforce, less selection in this book 


than in any of her others. Miss Lowell 
did a version of “The Splendor Falls 
from Castle Walls” for this collection. 








$65 


is the annual net income from each 
$1000 invested in Smith Bonds 
which carry attractive tax refund 
features. Compare this yield with 
that of any investment of a like 
high standing and you will know 
why Smith First Mortgage Bonds 
are universally looked upon as 
ideal investments. 


Booklet “6-50” gives the His- 
tory of this House and de- 
tailed information concerning 
the safeguards that protect 
every Smith Investor. 


Ask for it. 





Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office inWash- 
ington, D. C. Your investments 
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personal, efficient and courteous at- 
tention you would receive if you 
called at one of our offices, 
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It is an adaptation from Tennyson. It 
is in Miss Lowell’s manner: 


The windows of the gallery 

Are tall, with rounded tops, so high 

They cramp the ceiling. Through 
their panes, 

Fogged and streaked with dust and 
rains, 

An August sunshine slants and veers, 


HERE is, as it will be seen, not much 
exuberance in the reactions of this 
witness to the autumn poetry produc- 
tion. It is to be hoped that this is but 
a hiatus in the progress of modern 
poetry. There is no reason why before 
a year were out we might not hope for 
a book to rouse us and make us tolerant 
toward all those who have rightly or un- 
warrantably striven to sustain the prom- 
ise of the poetic renascence. An essen- 
tially magic voice might be heard at any 
moment. Those who believe that the 
day is unsympathetic to poetry must be 
heedless of the fact that never has the 
audience to English speech been more 
attentive to its meanings, and so in need 
of real enchantment. 
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Some Readers’ Comments 


Cohasset, Massachusetts. 
HAVE read the article entitled “Fear” 
in your issue of November 9 and your 
I editorial comment on the same. 

I view with much apprehension the 
great number of murders in the United 
States and the small proportion of these 
that ever come to trial, and the small pro- 
portion of the latter that reach conviction 
and have the murderers executed or other- 
wise punished. 

I also am aware that the law furnishes 
a great number of loopholes for the ac- 
cused, and that our criminal law as a 
whole favors the criminal altogether too 
much, 

The recent trial referred to in the article 
exemplifies these delays of the law in favor 
of the accused in an extreme degree. 
Every motion, exception, and petition for 
clemency was entertained in a _ serious 
manner. 

To one who followed the legal proceed- 
ings it is plain that all investigations and 
proceedings were for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the accused persons were 
guilty of murder. 

Following the slow and careful progress 
of the case through the courts, the laws 
of Massachusetts vested in the Governor 
a further opportunity to pass upon the 
case. Governor Fuller went into the mat- 
ter thoroughly and conscientiously and 
appointed as co-workers a committee of 
men eminent for character and intelli- 
gence, one of whom was the President of 
Harvard University. The Governor and 
this committee by independent investiga- 
tion all found the accused men guilty of 
murder. I never heard of a criminal case 
that received so careful and painstaking 
investigation, and I believe the whole pro- 
ceedings were impartial. I do not believe 
the fact that the men were Anarchists was 
any element in the decision. 

OLIVER H. Howe (M.D.). 


Columbus, Ohio. 


C ONGRATULATIONS on your courage in 
publishing Miss Millay’s “Fear.” 

I have read all possible stories of the 
trial of those “two men,” and I suspect she 
is near the truth. I base this on years of 
experience as agent of the United States 
Department of Justice during the war, and 
acquaintance with criminals, and books 
like “You Can’t Win” and “The 25th Man.” 

The stick-up man is usually a trained 
operator of some experience. They work 
in “mobs” like a football team. I have 
been wounded by them in a bank robbery. 

Identification, even by a trained sleuth, 
is very uncertain. After a job they scat- 
ter and do not return, like these two men 
to the garage. 

Further, during the war, I recall the 
race hatred shown in courts. Like that 
French trial, we tried, not the defendant, 
but opinions. I recall one “nut” of a 
preacher sent to Atlanta, where he died 
(leaving children poor, to suffer), not for 
any deeds done, but for opinions uttered 
and stubborn refusal to recant in court his 
disbelief of the “Belgian atrocity” story. 

ROBERT FE, PFEIFFER. 


i Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
I AM aware of the fact that there are 
intelligent people who have been car- 
ried away by their sympathies and emo- 
tions and who have taken the position 
which Miss Millay represents. One of the 
strangest things in contemporary life is 
their utter absence of sympathy for the 
hundreds of thousands of victims who 
have suffered at the hands of those who 
sympathized with Sacco and Vanzetti. The 
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See Professor Jastrow’s article in 
this issue and our editorial com- 
ment.—The Editors. 


assumption on which her whole article is 
based is not justified by the facts nor by 
the records of the case. 

An English journal this summer pub- 
lished a severe criticism of the Massachu- 
setts courts in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. A 
week or two later, having read the evi- 
dence, they had the grace to publish an 
apology for their former editorial. 

I cannot agree with you that Miss Mil- 
lay’s words are quiet words with no hys- 
teria in them. On the contrary, her base- 
less accusations, repeated in paragraph 
after paragraph, directed against all who 
disagreed with her, calling them ignorant, 
nervous, cruel, and cowardly, are nothing 
if they are not hysterical. 

Epwarp M. NOoYEs. 


Philadelphia. 

WISH to congratulate you on the publi- 

cation of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s arti- 
cle “Fear,” appearing in the current issue 
of your worth-while magazine, delivered to 
my quarters today. 

Would it be possible to secure the 
thoughts of another author, equally as 
prominent, to express the argument 
against that type of Greenwich Village 
personage you so ably reproduced in print? 
Why not run an article upholding the 
“pretty concepts” as apparently criticised 
by this freethinker? W. R. SMITH. 


; Portland, Maine. 
the November 9 issue of The Outlook 
came this morning, but the ironing 
for this family of four was so colossal that 
the magazine wrapper was not slipped off 
until this afternoon, when I dropped down 
on the nursery floor, at the edge of the 
patch of sunlight, in the middle of which 
a glowing three-year-old is fashioning his 
tancies in blocks. 

“FEAR—DEATH—AFRAID—You will 
not sleep easy on your pillow,” says Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 

Sprung from the same spray-dashed soil 
of eastern Maine, sensing the same tang of 
salt, but lacking in my commonness her 
sensitiveness of mind, I approach with 
more than ordinary respect and interest 
the message which she has for me. _For 
the message is so personally for me, so 
personally for each of us reading it at this 
moment. And each of us will answer her. 
Some in words commanding attention in 
future Outlook pages; some in words fu- 
tilely written, and as futilely mailed, as 
this of my own will be; and others will 
answer on those mental pages of theirs 
and mail their message in imaginings. 
But all of us will answer. 

I’ve read it twice—this “Fear” of Edna 
Millay’s. And I’ve opened that part of my 
mind again which has been closed in 
thankfulness these two months. I’ve taken 
out my personal ideas and opinions and 
lined them up against the wall again, and 
have given them a thorough going over in 
the shadow of this surging, soul-torn mes- 
sage. But mine is the common mind, the 
ordinary non-sensitive mind of the major- 
ity of people, and, no matter how much I 
may respect, and countless times in my 
perplexed non-comprehending searchings I 
may envy, those who possess the soul im- 
mortal], I cannot in all honesty to the only 
self that my average mind does know be- 
lieve that, two months ago in Massachu- 
setts, there was committed or carried out 
anything but justice. And I helieve this, 


on “Fear” 


not because I wish to “lie peaceful:y asleep 
on the hearth like an old dog,” but because 
I do some time wish to lie peacefully dead 
as an old dog who has been faithful to the 
trust of his master—the trust with his pile 
of blocks in the patch of sunlight on the 
-nursery floor. 

I look at this thing from the standpoint 
of selfishness. I admit it. Selfishness for 
all the little three-year-olds in America. 
The older ones, the spot-lighted younger 
generation, are already bruised by the 
vagaries of our laws of justice. They real- 
ize, with twisted knowing smiles, that the 
winning case is the one with the smarter 
lawyer, and that the matter of innocence 
or guilt lies meekly secondary. They will 
always remember that hideous crime of 
two of their own generation, that crime of 
warped youth against childhood, and, re- 
membering, Joliet prison is but another 
twisted smile and a shrug of the shoulder 
to them. This lesson of the business of 
life, which Miss Millay tells us we have 
been teaching our children is to “have your 
own way, and get as much as possible for 
as little as possible,” has been splendidly 
flourishing in these years since the war. 
The lesson has shown itself in startling 
and devious ways. There have been queer 
“twists” of justice. There have been 
“cases” and “cases.” And then one day the 
Governor of a New England State went 
through the torturing mental anguish of 
decision that three men should meet death 
in the electric chair. And then we 
mothers, of tiny lives as yet uncompre- 
hending that there is a lack of beauty in 
the world, shed tears for the mothers of 
men, so lately boys, who paid their debt in 
the chair; but coexistent with our tears 
there was born relief in our hearts for the 
Governor who championed justice. 

And then this other case. The case that 
flamed and flared across the vvorld, and, 
flaring, grew so red that the or. “inal hap- 
pening, the murder of a man py men, was 
all but obliterated. And again we mothers 
of three-year-olds stood by and wondered 
—wondered painfully how the scales of 
justice would swing. For we, in laughingly 
awkward contrast to this flaming brand of 
Edna Millay’s, this brand with sincerity of 
soul guaranteeing a literary immortality 
deserved, we feared that justice lacked a 
bravery to mete out sentence of death in 
the face of anarchy! But a Governor went 
on the mental wrack again, and because 
we firmly believed that the men were be- 
ing tried for crime rather than for opin- 
ions, we rejoiced at what we termed jus- 
tice—and bravery. 

The terrible sincerity of “Fear” com- 
mands a deep respect. The world is “ugly,” 
“cruel,” and it has, at times, “a lying face.” 
We know these things, we elders, and 
shamefully youth knows them too. But the 
tiny ones, the three-year-olds, what is the 
future for them? 

The sun has passed by the window, and 
the patch on the floor is gone. Now a lit- 
tle child creeps to my side. “Mum, will 
you help me build?” 

Will I help him build? Oh, please God, 
yes! 

Am I right in the stand that I take? 
Who can tell? A poetess can frame high 
words, but 2 common mind knows a stum- 
bling way. I hesitate. But now there 
comes to me a vision—a vision of an hon- 
est man pacing his way to victory across 
his study floor. 

“Mum, will you help me build?” 

With the last wee drops of my strength. 
And to him some day I shall tell, to dispel 
some fear, a story of the bravery of 4 
certain Governor of Massachusetts. 

A MOTHER IN MAINE. 
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